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Armour and Company 


buy equipment on proven performance! 


“BUFFALO” Grinder 


“BUFFALO” Stuffer 


“BUFFALO” Mixer 





That’s why, in their Chicago plant, as 
well as in numerous of their branches 


they have RECENTLY INSTALLED | 
these Latest Improved 


“BUFFALO” 
Machines | 
—for producing 


QUALITY SAUSAGE] 


hope most of the prominent packers, 
Armour and Company know that ¥ 
the best machines turn out a 
better product in less time and at 
least possible cost! ‘ 


“BUFFALO” Silent Cutter 


It will pay you to investigate the modern “BUFFALO” line! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 


30 Broadway 


Buffalo, N. Y.; U. S. A. 
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Nature's Own 
Insulation for 
YOUR trucks and 
refrigerated cars 


e Take a tip from nature when you are 
specifying insulation for your refrig- 
erated trucks and ‘‘reefer’’ cars. The same 
natural protection against the extremes in 
{emperature is available in the, form of 
Haircraft, ‘‘nature’s own insulation.” 





Haircraft's effectiveness has been proven 
by the centuries in which it has been 
nature's own protection, not only from the 
Arctic cold but the Tropic heat. 


Hygienically sound, sterilized, clean and 
odorless hair is prepared in blanket form 
to insure your valuable perishable food 
products against spoilage. 


In this form Haircraft comes to you, or 
if you prefer, a duplicate set of plans may 
accompany your order and Haircraft will 
be cut to your specifications to simplify 
installation. 

We have recently prepared a booklet, 
‘Protecting the Payload.” Send for this 
booklet, as it contains interesting material 
on insulation which will prove of interest 
to you. 


Haircraft—A Division of Wilson & Co., 
Stock Yards Sta., Chicago, Ill. 


Name 


Please send me a copy of “Protecting the Payload." 





Street 





City State 
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for perfect sanitary 
protection there is 
no substitute for 


WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 








any substitute. 


ignored. 


Buyers make their se- 
lection because of the 
known quality of the 
product—not because it 
looks pretty on the 
counter. Here is wrap- 


ping material known to the public for its 
proven worth in effective sanitary protec- 
tion and practical advantages impossible in 
They reason—and rightly 
—that a product thus protected must be 
first Quality. Such sales appeal cannot be 


The West Carrollton Parchment Co. 


West Carrollton, Ohio 
OUR 35th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


— 








built by 






Let us give you further details 


packers like this belly box 


EPSC' 


After examining the WEPSCO Belly Box, packers are 
not surprised that it serves so completely for so longa 
time. Though of rugged construction and built to take 
a lot of abuse, WEPSCO Belly Boxes are not too heavy 
for easy handling. 


Use WEPSCO equipment in your plant. You, too, wil 
receive the benefit of packing plant engineering com 
bined with manufacturing experience. 
tion goes a long way towards reducing both initial ex- 
penses and operating charges. 





This combina 
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Even a self-filling radiator could 
not assure his future 


Though accessoried with the last word in padded shock absorb- 
ers, an armored hood and hair cushions, the Hairy Mammoth 
was too ponderous for a business-like itinerary. He couldn’t ar- 
rive on schedule and it was inevitable that he should be replaced 
by lighter, faster, more punctual quadrupeds. 


The most rugged and capable of modern trucks, if burdened 
with a half-ton or more of excess dead weight, are sure to be 
left behind in a competition for speed and low delivery costs. 
Fleet operators who are keeping abreast of the times and watch- 
ing their cost sheets are using the lighest, yet most efficient in- 
sulation possible. 


Dry-Zero Blanket will cut down unnumbered ton-miles of prof- 





This brand new body by Hercules is designed for CO2 re- 
frigeration and is for mounting on light delivery truck 
chassis. All the wealth of experience of this prominent 
builder has been utilized in this model 3917, only now 
ready for the market. It has 5 in. of 
Dry-Zero Blanket insulation. 








itless haul. Through millions of miles of service in refrigerated 
trucks and railroad refrigerator cars throughout the country, this 
insulation has borne out the findings of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and national institutes that Dry-Zero is the most 
efficient commerical insulant known. 


Dry-Zero is being generally accepted by both body builders and 
competent fleet operators because its merits have been proved. 
They have no concern that moisture will ever damage Dry- 
Zero as it does many truck insulation materials. Get all the facts 
about Dry-Zero, and other valuable information about refriger- 
ated trucks in this free, instructive booklet, “Taking off the 
weight that cuts down pay load.” 


DRY-ZERO CORPORATION, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Illinois. Canadian Office, 465 Parliament St., Toronto 





Note: The lower temperatures now required in display cases 
for frozen products necessitates the higher efficiency 
of Dry-Zero insulation. 














DRY ZERO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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WHY we can 


GUARANTEE 


Peacock Brand 
Dried Beef 
CUDAHY 


ee i SCO NSIS 





CUDAHY BROTHERS CoO. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Please send us prices on all 
averages of Peacock Brand 
Dried Beef as checked below. 














! 
! 
l 
l 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The quality of every barrel, in fact every piece, of 
Peacock Brand Dried Beef is guaranteed. This 
guarantee is an expression of the confidence we haye 

in our product. 

flow can we be so sure of quality? Because every step 

in the production of Peacock Brand Dried Beef is care 

fully watched and controlled. From the selection of green 


CO Insides OC Barrels beef hams to packing the finished product for shipment, all 
0 accel nice operations are closely supervised. . 

; This guarantee is your protection—and protection for your cus. 
Pathos tanner sab aco weh sche eseuu eens tomers. It is a help to you in selling. It is another reason why 
Ei Socrenncckiciikascackoonds ; Peacock Brand Dried Beef is profitable. 
SS PSR aes tans | : (Write for latest prices) 


ep Rat ceo el Te ' CUDAHY BROTHERS CO., CUDAHY, WIS, 
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Since the time 


“When Knights Were Bold” 


The man who has done things in a better way 
has led his competitors. It has been so in the 
packing industry. 

Packers—a majority of them—find sales of 
their whole cuts of meat (clean and unspotted) 
much easier because of the Cahn Stockinette 
wrappings in which they are shipped. 

There is a Stockinette Bag for every cut and 
for every kind of meat and our catalog tells all 
about them—weights, styles, sizes and how to 
use them. The catalog is yours for the asking. 


hb 


222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Selling Agent 





State 1637 


The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 








THE ADLER COMPANY’ || Seasonings in All Forms 




















SEASLIC, INC. 


MAKERS OF 
DEPENDABLE SEASONINGS 


SEASLIC is a name long and favor- 
ably known. 


For years this brand has held rank 
as the BEST. The largest users con- 
tinue to buy and use SEASLIC DRY 
SOLUBLE, a dry carrier. 


“Pork with Sage” or “Pork without 
sage.” Fancy Liver Loaf, Braun- 
schweiger, and Vienna _ Spices. 
peer is not only better but it costs 
ess. 
Choose Sound Meats 
Choose Sound Seasonings 


“SEASLIC BUILDS BUSINESS” 


SEASLIC, INC. 


Telephone LAFayette 8820 
1425 W. 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


~ JESSEN « 


THE ORIGINAL LIQUID SEASONINGS 





The Modern Seasoning Method 
Jor All Products 
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PATERSON-Genuine VEGETABLE-PARCHMENT 








Quality foods of 
all varieties look 
to Paterson protection 
for safe keeping 





ddvertised symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Look about any retail store where quality foods are sold and you will see 
Paterson protection on all sides — sausages, ham, bacon, lard, butter, ice cream, 
and packaged vegetables...all kept pure and fresh in the insoluble wrapper. 

Why this preference for Paterson protection? Because Paterson Genuine 
Vegetable Parchment is grease proof, moisture proof, odorless, tasteless, and 
insoluble. It holds the purity and flavor of fresh foods. 

Housewives know this, and whenever they see the Paterson Keymark along- 
side the packer’s own trademark, they are quick to realize that here is a quality 


product protected in a quality wrapper. Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 
Passaic, N. J. 





THE INSOLUBLE WRAPPER FOR QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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PORK SAUSAGE 
©.£.noLz SONS CO ast 
ee ee 





Listen to 


The millions of people who are asking for branded 
meat products in thousands of stores today are 
buying. They are not being sold. More and more 
each year such people are insisting on their own 
preferences. The package identifies this preference 
at the point of sale— the counter. Let us offer some 
package suggestions that will cause your brand to 
receive this important preference. 


ESPECIALLY-BUILT PACKAGES FOR SAUSAGE MEAT 
— LARD —- CHIL! CON CARNE — FROZEN FRUITS 


The Package That 
Sells Its Contents 
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the consumer's voice 
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‘SEASONINGS FOR| 
s SAUSAGE « | 


Lemon Oil—Olive Oil—Wesson Salad Oi 
All are vegetable fats; all of them pure, | 






These fats are on every man’s table. The confidence 
in scientific methods of Oil Extractions is sound, 




















The Spices you have used are Choose the “Dry Soluble Spice” 

gone aavere they oe and spread it on your meats 
off are natural. e entrap : 
these spice oils and Extractions The absorption is completed” 
in a Distributor and make a quickly. There will be no dis 

Dry Soluble colorations, The 
Spice or am | color holds g 
Liquid Spice by fF long time 

Scientific Mix- S Oetes Pei 

ing and_Blend- Dry Sol 

ing. Choose Ty Soluble or 

Griffith’s Liquid Griffith’s Liquid, 

a and sensi. 
le. 


for wet mixes. 
oO 










The Griffith Laboratori 


1415 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Office: 532 Eastern Ave., Toronto, Ont, 


BRUSHES 


a 
Refill or New 
for the Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


Barrel Washine Machine Brushes * Vat 

Washing Machine Brushes * Beef Casing 

Sliming Machine Brushes * Government Die 

Pad Brushes * Fountain Brushes * Wire 

Brushes * PushBrooms * Sausage Brushes 
Scrub Brushes 


HAISLER BROS. CO. 


740 N. Franklin St. Chicago, Tl. 


BEMIS BAGS 


IDENTITY Preserved | 


When you ship pork sausage and bologna 
already wrapped in Bemis Covers, printed 
with your trademark or label, the iden- 
tity of your brand is) preserved as well as 
the meat’s cleanliness and flavor. Write 
for samples and prices. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
Specialty Dept.: 420 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
LR 602 
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Use 
the 
“BOSS” 
and 
Save 
the 


Loss 


a 


efforts in this direction 








* 





Hog and Beef Killing are positively the most efficient. 
Prime Dry Rendering are best for high grade products. 
Sausage Making are unsurpassed for perfect work. 


in the days to come. 





MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT FOR 





| THE “BOSS” ORGANIZATION 


EXTENDS TO ITS MANY FRIENDS 


BEST WISHES FOR A 
HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


For the loyalty and faith shown us by the trade during this most 
trying year, we express our hearty thanks and sincere apprecia- 
tion. Having attained success by our reputation for honest pro- 
duction and good service, we pledge ourselves to continue our 


“BOSS” 
Designed, 
Best 
of 


its 


Kind 








Chicago, Illinois 





The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


3907-11 S. Halsted St., Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 
Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 








Consult us for 
most practical 
Layouts 


1972-2008 Central Ave., 














— 
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No Heating 
or Mashing 


Perfect Mixing 


Safe-Simpile 


Self Emptying 


The KUTMIXER is the finest, most efficient 
cutter and the most thorough mixer combined 
in one machine to save time, labor, 
Does the work 
better than any combination of single 
machines. Write today for full details. 


money and space. 








THE KUTMIXER 





THE HOTTMANN 


3325-47 East Allen St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also Makers of Fat Melters 


Roi e Mach 








“7 


MACHINE CO. 


Catch 
Mixers 


Blood Tanks 
Percolators 

















(Pat. Applied For) 


Fig. 1091—‘“‘Hallowell” 


“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 
Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 

outwear other makes. 


Furnished heavily galvanized or 
of Monel Metal, as preferred. 
Write for BULLETIN 435 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 


STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 





BRAND’S SMOKE HOUS 


Built in four models to suit the needs of largest 4 
packer or smallest butcher 4 


Rotary Track—Stationary Track—Walk-in Type 
—Hang-in Type. Capacities, from 100 Ibs. to 
2400 Ibs. smoked sausage per hour or from 300 
Ibs. to 20,000 Ibs., smoked meats per 24-hour 
day. Lowest shrink, fuel, labor cost. Every 
size in sectional, heavily insulated steel. Gas 
and sawdust fired, wood or charcoal optional. 


HONESTLY BUILT—HONESTLY PRICED 


Literature on request 


M. BRAND & SONS, INC. 

















































Meat Truck Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 410-412 E. 49th ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
a 
— sieaiiiaeatiaal 








EXTRA PROFITS IN 


SCRAPPLE 


Its low selling price and 
good demand make scrapple 
a profitable item. Can be 
made easily and profitably 
with. the Randall Scrapple 
Stirrer and Kettle. Write 
today for details. 





R.T. RANDALL & CO. | 


331 N. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Galvanized Steel Delivery Baskets 





No. 1—22” long, 18” wide, 8” deep 
Manufactured by 


Dubuque Steel Products Co. 
Sheet Metal Dept. Kretschmer-Tredway Co., Dubuque, lows 


No, 2—28” long, 14” wide, 11” é&@ 
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lt costs 5 times as much to be without it 


If you are still making sausage with the old style chopper plates, the kind that have to be 
resharpened, they are costing you from five to ten times more than necessary. Plates 
stamped with the Hoox-evE trade mark are guaranteed to last for five years. They 
seldom need even resharpening in that time, but if they do, the work is done at 
Made in various sizes and kinds for the largest 
factory machines down to the smallest power driven choppers. 
You will be interested in learning why these plates bear the Hoox-rvE 
trade mark. The only plate we have ever heard of with a five year, 
unconditional guarantee. 


our factory without charge. 


Send for descriptive circular and prices 


ATLANTIC SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 
Firm Established 1901 


711 CATON AVENUE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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fiere’s a mew and better way of delivering 


meat products—by 


refrigerated truck 





] 


1S faviibe ie bra ara pe! 


VETTE & ZUNGKER 
GOMPANY, IN¢ 


5 Fae soe 8g 


. 
saz) 





We base that statement on many, many years experience 
in producing transit refrigeration equipment of every type. 
“DRY-ICE” is immeasurably superior to the old ice- 
and-salt pack method ...IF you use a body that is designed 
to take full advantage of it. 
That’s the sort of body Q.C. f? builds. It’s light but 


very strong and economical to operate ...so that you can 





use smaller trucks carrying greater pay-load. It is uniquely 
insulated, to maintain an even, equal temperature through- 
out the entire body ...so that you can deliver your products 
in perfect condition over your longest haul in even the 





hottest weather. And it reduces your consumption of 
DRY-ICE . . . in some cases to only half the amount con- 
sumed by an ee body. 

The exterior is very smoothly laid out, and will carry 
your advertisement attractively. 

The Q.C.f> body is well worth investigating .. . and 
we'd like to tell you all about it. When you write, please 
give us an idea of your particular requirements. 


AMERICAN CAR anp FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago St. Louis Pittsburgh Detroit Cleveland 
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the first considerations in selecting your grinder plates, 
The Dieckmann’s C. D. V-hole grinder plate forged out of one piece 
of tool steel, especially heat-treated and tempered will outwear any 
plate on the market. Expert sausagemakers proclaim it the most 
serviceable and economical plate in existence—a plate that cuts meat 






and expense. 


We do not claim the impossible—for Re omg everlasting, never need a pe 
etc., but we do guarantee our C. D. V-plates never to crack, break, ee eae 
at the cutting edges of holes. Impossible to cut a ridge at the center or the 
outer rim of the plate. The cutting surface of the plate is raised from the 
main plate and needs very little resurface grinding. 


Made for large size grinders only. Give number and name of grinder and we 
shall be pleased to send you this plate on a five-day free trial. 


The Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co., 2021 Grace St. Chinage 


saciadeememmeienieetatns 




















56 YEARS OF SATISFACTION 


s Since 1875 


SANDER has 
SANDER Mfg. Co. [:.20i"s.] Newark, N.J. 


PACKINGHOUSE YY EAT Nes 


the Industry 
BURLAP 


with the highest 
type MEAT 
STOCKINETTE 
COTT 


GRINDER. 
E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST.. NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman, Dept. Mér 


(Formerly with Armour & Compan 





















Milk Powder 
Meat Loaf Binder 
Imp.Potato Flour Fancy “New-Crop” 
» | Forex Sausage Binder . - “ 
“91 Pistachio Nuts Georgia Pimientos 
Souse Pans 
1  Pimientos 

Edible Gelatine P>,, 


We are headguartiie for 





Rich color, good flavor, firm tex- 
ture. Packed 24/28 oz. cans 
: per case. 











































Headquarters for Trucks 


She GLOBE COMPANY 


818-28 West 36th St. *"ehriew> — Chicago, Illinois 
Aeimsenemace matt 
















Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 | 




















U. 8. Letters Patent No. 1,122,715 


e Stockinet Smoking Process 





Saves Labor, Trimmings, Shrinkage 
Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, 


Sanitation, SQUARE Butts and Appearance 
To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 
of Mr. Stockinet appearance 1 
Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 
Why Not You? 
For Further Particulars Write or Phone \ ' 
THOMAS F. KEELEY, Licensor, 516 E. 28th St., Chicago. Phone Calumet 0349 : 


oe — 
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Can: 
Goold, Shapley & Muir 





a 


Rugged, simple, durable. 
to stand rough usage. Write for 
full details and prices. 
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FOR LARGE SIZE 
BOILER 


m— FOR SMALL SIZE 
BOILER 








adian Representative: 


., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


Every ham 


In 


Built 


Correct Pressure. 


—Greater Speed 


Proper pressure every time—and 
reduced labor costs due to greater 
speed are the advantages offered 
by this foot press. 
under uniform pressure—just the 
right amount—means a lot. 
plants using a large number of 
Ham Boilers daily, the saving in 
labor is no small factor. 


. 


HAM BOILER 
CORPORATION 


Office and Factory—Port Chester, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Avenue 
European Representatives: 
R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London 


Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co. 


Re » Pty., Ltd: 
Offices in Principal Cities ‘ 





































Process Cooking 
is Better Cooking 


Hot water, not steam, is used in the 
Jourdan Process Cooker. It pro- 
duces evenly colored, better look- 
ing, uniformly cooked products. 
This, of course, is desirable because 
it increases sales. 


When you consider that this mod- 
ern cooker not only does better 
cooking, but at the same time saves 
money in lowered labor costs, steam, 
reduced shrinkage, color and re- 
jected product—it becomes a very 
profitable investment. 


It pays for itself over and over. 
Write today for full details and 
prices. 


JOURDAN 
PROCESS COOKER 


Jourdan Process CookerCompany 
814-32 W. 20th St. Chicago, IIL 
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ne Any ag is 
Product —You will find 














Highest Quality 
Always Uniform 


Circle E products are 7 


built up to a stand- 
ard, not down to a 
price. Yet the price 
is in line and the 
standard of quality 
is rigidly maintained. 
Send today for infor- 
mation regarding our 
profitable plan and 
such other informa- 
tion as you desire. 
We'll reply promptly. 














that Circle E 
MAKES IT! 


Think what it means to carry a really complete Dry 
Sausage line. No matter what your dealer wants, you 
can deliver. Also, by stocking the dealer with a full 


line, he makes more sales and you get more business, 


And think what it means to be able to buy the complete 
line from a single, long established house, noted for the 
quality and uniformity of its product. All records and 
dealings are simplified; while time devoted to buying is 
reduced to a minimum, responsibility is centered, and 4 


shipments are economical. 


This is the day of simplified methods and reduced costs. q : 
Look into the Circle E plan. 


= 


Business-building products 
with a good profit-margin 
Handle the Circle E line and you sell products that will repeal ; { 


because of sheer goodness. You make a good profit, too. Circle E 4 i 


solicits no business from the retail trade. You have the field to your- 7 


self. Write today for full details. 


Circle E Provision Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Beef Has Been the Meat for Royal Feast- 
ing Since the Earliest Days 


Christmas is over, but the holi- 
day season is still at hand. The 
New Year is yet to be celebrated 
with feasts and good cheer. 


The appetite for fowl—particu- 
larly turkey—which since the 
days of the little Plymouth colony 
of three hundred years ago has 
been the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas bird, has been appeased. 


el 


#., 


Something else is needed for the 
New Year’s feast. 

For more than two milleniums 
beef has been the favored meat 
of the festal and holiday season. 
It still holds a dominant position. 

Dating of annual livestock 
shows over the United States and 
Canada and throughout the Brit- 
ish Isles, with their great exhibi- 


HOW THE LOIN OF BEEF CAME TO BE KNOWN AS “SIRLOIN.” 


tions of prime bullocks, supplies 
the wherewithal each year for 
preservation of the traditional 
custom which features beef in 
the holiday season. 


Cattle have figured in the his- 
tory, mythology and religion of 
the human race since the dawn 
of civilization. The herds and 
flocks of the ancient patriarchs 





Tradition has it that the origin of the word “sirloin” is to be found in the knighting of the loin by the gay King Charles II 
of England. He found the roast beef so delicious that the loin was knighted and ever since has been known as “sirloin.” (Scene 


from an old print, courtesy Armour’s Livestock Bureau.) 


16 


find frequent Biblical mention. And 
cattle have probably contributed more 
to the progress of civilization than any 
other single agricultural crop, furnish- 
ing not only food and clothing, but 
work animals as well. 


Noble History of Beef. 


Something of the tradition and popu- 
larity of beef through the ages is traced 
by Armour’s Livestock Bureau in a 
recent publication, through contribu- 
tions made to it by Robert C. M. Auld. 

For instance, “Sir Loin” of beef came 
into existence with the traditional 
knighting by Charles II of a delicious 
loin roast. From that time forward 
this cut has been known as sirloin. 
There are more prosaic persons who 
say that the name finds its origin in 
the fact that the first element of the 
word is “super,” meaning “above,” and 
referring to the beef above the back- 
bone. 

The word “steak” also found its 
origin in practical sources. It was so 
named because it was roasted on a 
stick—by sticking it on a wooden peg 
before the fire. 

The loin steak is generally hailed as 
“king of the block.” The rib and loin 
cuts are divided between the twelfth 
and thirteenth ribs. The loin is then 
separated from the round at the point 
of the hip, and the rear portion of the 
loin cut produces the sirloin steak. 


Porterhouse Named in U. S. 


Porterhouse, on the other hand, did 
not get its name from Old England, but 
the word was coined in New York. To 
meet an emergency and supply a substi- 
tute for steak a New York victualer 
cut the first porterhouse. 

In the eighteen hundreds Martin 
Morrison was the proprietor of a porter 
and ale house at 327 Pearl street. Busi- 
ness prospered, and a few years later 
he- opened a second one at 43 Cherry 
street. 

One day the crowd was so large and 
the demand for steaks was so insistent 
the Morrison found he was running out 


BABY BEEF NOT KNOWN IN THOSE DAYS. 


This Durham ox, calved 


in 1796, was reputed to have 
weighed 3,780 ibs. at time of slaughter in 1807. 
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EARLY BUTCHER WORE HIGH HAT. 


This is Thomas Farrington De Voe in 
his New York shop. established in 1833. 
As early as 1180 there was a worshipful 
guild of London butchers, and there were 
butchers’ guilds in Continental Europe 
long before that. Their craft was their 
pride, and the high silk hat their badge 
of office. High-hat butchers were in ex- 
istence as late as the '90s in New York 
City, and the last of his guild cut meat 
for customers in this uniform as late as 
1925 in San Francisco’s public market. 


of meat. Not wishing to refuse any of 
his patrons he took a sirloin roast that 
he was about to prepare for the family 


~ and, sawing through bone and meat, 


produced a steak. It hit the fancy of 
his patrons. Desire for this variety of 
steak spread quickly. 

Thomas Gibbons, the leading butcher 
of the Fly Market, had never heard of 
the sirloin being used for anything but 
roasting, but when Morrison insisted 
that he supply him with steaks from 
this portion of the beef, he decided to 


The four 
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specialize in them. He gave these cuts 
the name “porter house,” from the Mop. 
rison ale and porter house in which they 
originated. 

Birth of the Beef Steak Club. 

The beef steak club of the modern 
day dates back to Queen Anne’s time 
The clubs of that period were composed 
of the chief wits and great men of the 
nation, noted for their joviality. The 
badge of membership was a small 
golden gridiron. 

These clubs were so famous that the 
Prince of Wales, who afterwards 
became George IV, was desirous of 
becoming a member. As the number of 
members was limited to 21, it was pro. 
posed that he be made an honorary 
member. This he declined, and jt 
became necessary for one member t 
resign, following which he wag 
promptly elected. 

In every theater in Samuel John. 
son’s time there was a beef steak club, 
His noted club in Ivy Lane was at first 
a beef steak club. There was also a 
rump steak club which was political 
and in opposition to Sir Robert Wal. 
pole. So famous did this club become 
in its political activities that the term 
applied to Parliament was the “Rump 
Parliament.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This historian over- 
looks the most noted beefsteak club of 
modern times, the famous “T-bone Club” 
of the national organization of retail meat 
dealers of the United States. It was the 
idea of the late Charles W. Myers of 
Armour and Company and was founded at 
a national convention at Omaha. Its func 
tions are the chief social feature of the 
annual conventions of the association. 


The story of the discovery of beef- 
steak is not unlike that of roast pig 
as described by Charles Lamb in his 
“Dissertation on Roast Pig.” The love 
of beefsteak is reputed to have devel- 
oped in the time of the Roman em- 
peror Trajan, in the following manner, 

Origin of Beef Steak. 


Lucius Plaucus, a Roman of rank, 
was ordered by the Emperor Trajan 
for some offense to act as one of the 


(Continued on page 42.) 


DOUBLE SIRLOIN HAS A ROYAL NAME. 


This “baron of beef” has been popular at. English feasts” 
since the days of the barons, and ‘is still maintained at Me” 
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quarters of the carcass weighed 2,364 Ibs., 
was 156 lbs. and the hide weighed 142 Ibs. 


the tallow weight Christmas board of the English royal family. 


It is known 
trade parlance as a double sirloin. a 
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Meat Packer Should Always Know What 
It Costs Him to Sell His Product 


Most packers and sausage 
manufacturers try as hard as 
they can to secure and maintain 
yolume. They hope to increase 
their volume during the coming 
year. 

Sales for some months: past 
have not been as satisfactory as 
they might have been in most 
companies. All, however, recog- 
nize this as a temporary condi- 
tion, and realize that as soon as 
consumer buying power is im- 
proved sales of meat products will 
increase. 

But the wise packer is not con- 
centrating his entire effort on in- 
creasing sales. 

He is calculating carefully what 
these sales are going to cost him 
and figuring just how much profit 
he can make. He is watching the 
overhead expense of his selling 
department, the cost of his sales- 
men, and all other expenses inci- 
dent to the shipment of goods 
after they are sold. 

One of the most satisfactory 
ways of doing this is to have the 
best minds in the sales end of the 
concern, estimate probable sales 
during the coming period or year, 
then figure what it will cost to 
make the delivery. The produc- 
tion department can then be 
geared accordingly, and the manu- 
facturer will not find himself with 
great quantities of product on 
hand at any one time, or short of 
product at another time—pro- 
vided estimates have been made 
with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. 


The following discussion is devoted to 
the budgeting of sales and sales expendi- 
tures. It may furnish a guide to packers 
and sausage manufacturers who want a 
more accurate check on their operations 
during the coming year, and who are plan- 
ning to operate on a more profitable basis, 
but who are not entirely familiar with 
the working out of budgets. 


Budgeting Sales Costs 
By J. J. Berliner. 

The owners or officials of a company 
Should of necessity estimate the prob- 
able sales of their business for each 
season or fiscal period. 

These estimates may be made un- 
scientifically and be recorded quite 
informally, or they may be made as the 
result of a careful analysis of all the 
factors involved and presented by 
means of a formal report. 

In any case, an estimate of sales 


should be prepared as a basis of plan- 
ning for the future. 

The sales estimate is most essential 
for the coordination of all departmental 
activities. The production manager 
must base his production program on 
anticipated sales. Otherwise excess 
stocks will accumulate or orders will go 
unfilled. 


Budgeting Each Department. 

The plant engineer must plan his 
building and equipment program to 
meet the production program demanded 
by the sales estimate. The employment 
or personnel department must consider 
the increased or decreased demand for 
employees which will result from the 
program of the next budget period. 

The purchasing agent must make con- 
tracts for raw materials and supplies 
and schedule deliveries in order to meet 
the demands of the production budget. 


budget period. In the preparation of 
this estimate, information of various 
kinds must be considered, which may 
be classified under the following gen- 
eral headings: 

1.—Knowledge of general plans and 
policies of the concern. Such informa- 
tion is obtained from the decisions of 
the owners or executive officers and 
board of directors. 

2.—Knowledge of trade conditions. 
Such information is obtained as a result 
of market analysis. 

3.—Knowledge of the amount and 
nature of previous sales as shown by 
the accounting records. Such informa- 
tion involves sales analysis and com- 
parisons. 

Relation of Sales and Production. 

After the sales estimate is submitted 
by the sales department, it should be 
studied by the owner or executives and 
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HOW TO LAY OUT A SIMPLE SELLING EXPENSE BUDGET. 
This sketch shows the headings that should be set up in working out an expense 


budget for sales. 


Such a budget gives a good picture and record of the anticipated 


sales for the period with which actual results can be compared at the end of the 
period. Such comparisons are invaluable in planning future budgets. 


The shipping department must adjust 
its capacity to meet the demands of the 
sales program, and the consequent pro- 
duction program, in order to provide 
for the necessary funds. 

‘Thus each department is affected by 
the volume of business, and the volume 
of business is determined by the amount 
of sales. Therefore, a knowledge of the 
amount of sales anticipated is neces- 
sary in order to plan the operation of 
the business in such a way as to secure 
coordination and efficient administra- 
tion. 

Making Up Sales Estimate. 

The sales estimate is a report which 
gives in summarized but comprehensive 
form the sales which the sales depart- 
ment deems possible during the next 





revised in the light of their information 
and judgment. 

It is useless to formulate a sales pro- 
gram which is beyond the capacity of 
the production department to satisfy. 
Consequently, data must be obtained 
which will show production capacity. It 
is then possible to determine whether 
the quantities called for by the sales 
estimate can be produced. If not, it is 
necessary to determine which items 
should be reduced or eliminated. 

Another important factor in deciding 
the desirability of the sales program 
proposed by the sales department is the 
estimated profit. It is desirable that 
the profit to be obtained by the sale of 
each item called for by the sales esti- 
rate be determined if possible. It is 
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undesirable to produce and sell a 
product which does not yield a satisfac- 
tory profit if it can be prevented. 

Sometimes, however, because of com- 
petitive conditions, it is necessary to sell 
certain items in order to meet the de- 
mands of customers. 


The sales program must provide for 
the maximum profit that trade condi- 
tions will permit, consistent with the 
permanency of the business. Here is 
one of the vital points in making over 
the sales estimate of volume into a sales 
program. The management must decide 
not only what increase in business is 
desired, but also what volume of busi- 
ness can be had at a maximum gross 
profit of selling price to the customer 
over the cost of production. Conse- 
quently, the estimated volume of each 
line, even of each class and kind of 
foods, must be re-estimated at the 
volume that will produce the greatest 
amount of gross profit. 

Plan for Profit. 

If the sales program has been prop- 
erly formulated, the results will be 
based on the following information: 


1.—Past sales as reflected in the sales 
account of previous years. 


2.—The general plans and policies of 
the concern as reflected by decisions of 
executive officials. 


3.—Trade conditions as determined 
by the study and research of the sales 
department. 


4.—The judgment of the sales unit, 
which makes the original estimate. 

5.—The judgment of the executive 
officials or owners who review the orig- 
inal estimates and make such changes 
as are deemed necessary. 


6.—The production or purchasing 
capacity of the business as reflected in 
the production and purchase estimate. 

7.—The gross profit-earning capacity 
of the different lines. 

8.—The selling and administrative 
expenses involved in handling different 
lines. 

9.—Financial requirements of the 
planned program. 

10.—The coordination of all the de- 
partmental estimates into well rounded 
program for the whole business. 

11.—The sales budget, showing the 
volume of operations which the sales 
department is expected to perform, 
based on the budget of the business as 
a whole. 

Budget Problems. 


The process of making the sales pro- 
gram is not a simple one. It is a state- 
ment of past experience modified by 
future plans, which are in turn modified 
by trade conditions. 

In order that the difficult problems 
involved in preparing a sales budget 
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may not be disregarded or minimized, 
they are summarized as follows: 
1.—Market fluctuations, which make 
it difficult to forecast future sales. 
2.—-Seasonal fluctuations, which make 
it difficult to coordinate sales with pro- 
duction. 

3.—Inadequate statistics with refer- 
ence to past sales, which make it diffi- 
cult to estimate future sales. 

Although it is impossible to eliminate 
these difficulties, it is possible to over- 
come them to a considerable extent. 

Controlling Sales Expense. 

It is highly important that an effec- 
tive control be exercised over sales 
expense if the greatest amount of profit 
is to be derived from the sales opera- 
tions. Unless that is done, this type of 
expense is apt to increase unduly. 

The services obtained from the ex- 
penditures of the sales department are 
in the main of an intangible nature, and 
therefore difficult to appraise. For 
instance, it is usually difficult to deter- 
mine accurately the benefit obtained 
from expenditures incurred for adver- 
tising, and the same is true to a consid- 
erable degree of expenditures for the 
services of salesmen. Some direct re- 
sults can be traced, but in many 
cases other results are so indirect that 

(Continued on page 34.) 
fe 
FANCY CENTER SAUSAGES. 


Sausages with cross-sections of fancy 
designs of different colored meats have 
been made in Germany for many years. 


These are very attractive when cut, 
and have considerable sales appeal 
when displayed attractively in the deal- 
er’s showcase, and while packers have 
appreciated these facts, production of 
meats of this type in this country has 
been on a very limited scale. 

Until very recently it was necessary 
to stuff these sausages by hand, and 
the higher production cost placed them 
at a disadvantage that their attractive 
and pleasing appearance could not over- 
come. 

At the last convention of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers there 
was displayed a showcase of four dif- 
ferent styles of sausages with cross 
sections of fancy design. These were 
manufactured and shown by the Sugar- 
dale Provision Co., Canton, O. This 
company, says sales manager Arthur 
Lavin, had at times made these meats 
by hand for exhibition purposes at food 
shows. These always attracted fa- 
vorable attention, and it was concluded 
they would get customer acceptance if 
produced commercially. 

Accordingly, it was decided to at- 
tempt to work out a plan of manufac- 
ture, using mechanical means. The re- 
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GETTING THE RAINBOW EFFECT 

Beef and pork are used to produce gay 
sages with a fancy cross-section 
which shows when the sausages are 
Meat of dark color is placed on one sid 
of the partition projecting through th 
stuffer head, and light-colored meat o 
the other. Under pressure the meats ar 
broken up by a valve attached to the 
stuffer cylinder, and are forced into th 
sections attached to the horn, one ge. 
tion receiving light and the other dark, 
and so on. From these sections the meat 
is forced into the casing. The sections 
shown produce sausages with alternate 
light and dark triangles, the apexes of 
which join at the center of the sausage. 


sult was the device shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This is at 
tached to the stuffer. While the a 
rangement shown is for producing a 
design of four triangles with their 
apexes at the center of the sausage, al 
most any imaginable design can kh 
made. 

At the present time the company is 
making four different fancy sausages. 
These are large and small sizes of 
“Fansee” roll, blood pudding and meat 
loaf. A cheese roll produced by this 
company is also meeting with consit- 
erable success. Any combination of 
cheeses may be used, as long as there 
is enough variation in colors to make 
the design distinguishable. 

The stuffer shown is hand operated 
and has a capacity of 50 Ibs. In this 
particular case the meat of dark color 
is put on one side of the partition and 


the light-colored one on the other side | 


Under pressure the meats are broke 
up by a valve attached to the stuffer 
cylinder, and are then forced into i 
sections attached to the horn, one 8 


tion receiving light meat and anothe 


dark, and so on. From these sectioit 
the meat is forced into the casing. 

Installations\ of the device are being 
made in a number of meat packing am 
cheese manufacturing plants, it is ® 
ported. j 
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Facts About Food Chains Revealed by 


Surveys of Federal Trade Commission 


Chains purchase 93 per cent of 
their merchandise and manufac- 
ture 7 per cent of it. 


Of their purchases, 70 per cent 
of the total is bought from manu- 
facturers, about 7 per cent each 
from wholesalers, brokers, com- 
mission men and growers and 
growers’ organizations. The re- 
maining 2 per cent is supplied 
from miscellaneous sources. 


A considerable wholesale busi- 
ness is done by retail chains. Out 
of a total of 1,655 chains, 200 did 
a wholesale business also. This 
includes some of the largest 
chains in the country, on an aver- 
age operating about six times as 
many stores per chain as those 
which report no wholesale busi- 
ness. 


These are some of the significant 
facts reported by the Federal Trade 
Commission to the Senate in compliance 
with a Senate resolution directing an 
inquiry into the advantages and disad- 
vantages of chain store distribution in 
comparison with other types of distri- 
bution. 


Scope of the Survey. 


The inquiry was undertaken through 
extensive field studies and schedule re- 
turns. Of the latter 1,922 were re- 
ceived, but the -usable reports were 
somewhat less. For 1,727 chains re- 
turning this schedule the number of 
stores operated is 66,246, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, and the total net 1928 
retail sales are more than $5,000,000,000. 

In the early part of 1931 a supple- 
mentary schedule was mailed to chain 
stores, covering financial and operating 
results for 1929 and 1980 and a number 
of other questions. For 1,278 chains 
returning this schedule, the number of 
stores operated on December 31, 1930, 
is 68,161 and the net 1930 sales are just 
short of $5,500,000,000. 

The study was confined to 12 major 
classes of chains, the first of which is 
food. This is subdivided into grocery, 
gTocery and meat, meat and confection- 
ery chains. 

Half Are Food Stores. 


Practically one-half the stores and 
over one-third of the total reported 
sales of chains reporting to the com- 
mission are shown by chains engaged in 
the grocery and meat business, although 
less than 10 per cent of the total number 


of chains reporting belong to this 
group. 


Sales by geographic location indicate 
chain merchandising to be most exten- 
sively developed in the Middle Atlantic 
and the East North Central sections, 
while the East South Central and the 
Mountain sections of the country show 
the least development. 

Of considerable importance in any 
answer to the Senate’s inquiry, the 
commission points out in transmitting 
the first of its reports, is the degree to 
which chain store organizations rely 
upon manufacturers and other produc- 
ers for their supplies, and the extent 
to which they purchase them through 
wholesalers or other middlemen. 


Source of Chain Supplies. 

“The significance of this question lies 
in the fact that there are distinct differ- 
ences among chains in various lines of 
business, as well as within the same 
line, in the extent to which they under- 
take to buy goods direct from manufac- 
turers and, perform the wholesaling 
operations for themselves. When, on 
the other hand, they purchase their 
goods from wholesalers and other types 
of middlemen, they must presumably 
pay something in addition to the manu- 
facturers’ selling price for the whole- 
sale services rendered. 

“The proportion of the direct buying 
done by the several kinds of chains, 
therefore, has a direct effect upon the 
costs of chain store distribution as com- 
pared with other methods of distribu- 


tion. For example, those kinds of 
business in which the chains purchase 
larger proportions of merchandise 
direct from manufacturers show larger 
gross profits on sales than those lines 
in which the chains buy. less directly, 
and vice versa.” 

Purchase from manufacturers was 
found to be by far the most important 
source of chain store merchandise, ac- 
counting for approximately 70 per cent 
of the aggregate. 

In the food field it was found that 
the two to five store grocery and gro- 
cery and meat chains purchase 27 per 
cent from manufacturers, while chains 
operating more than 1,000 stores in the 
same line of business purchase 66 per 
cent from manufacturers. 

In most lines of business, as the pro- 
portion purchased from manufacturers 
increases with an increase in the size 
of chain, there is a corresponding de- 
crease in the proportion supplied by 
wholesalers. As the grocery and gro- 
cery and meat chains increase in size, 
however, the increase in the proportion 
supplied by manufacturers is accom- 
panied by increased purchases through 
brokers and commission men. 


Chain Purchasing Practices. 
There is some indication, the report 
points out, that chains in the Atlantic 
Seaboard divisions purchase larger pro- 
portions of merchandise directly from 
manufacturers than chains operating . 





Let Chains Furnish Their Figures 


Cooperation from chain stores and 
manufacturers is reported by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in the prosecu- 
tion of its study of chain stores in com- 
pliance with a Senate resolution. Some 
exceptions, however, were noted. The 
most important of such exceptions men- 
tioned are four of the large packers— 
Armour, Swift, Cudahy and Libby, Mc- 
Neil & Libby—who the commission 
says “have not only refused to furnish 
the selling prices on goods sold to chain 
and independent establishments but 
have also declined to cooperate in fur- 
nishing the volume of business in speci- 
fied commodities moving through such 
chain and independent distributing 
channels.” 

It is well known in the industry that 
under the terms of the law meat pack- 
ers come strictly under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture. It 


is felt that information of any specific 
character in relation to chain business 
should be secured direct from chain 
stores being investigated by the com- 
mission. 

Armour and Company made this 
comment: “The Federal Trade Com- 
mission requested information not only 
as to quantities of various products 
sold many customers in different cities 
throughout the country, but also as to 
prices paid by them. We believed that 
such information could not properly be 
given by us without offending our cus- 
tomers. The investigation was a chain 
store inquiry and we held the view that 
the proper source of information was 
the chain store organizations and inde- 
pendent groups of retailers. If these 
customers of ours cared to furnish the 
information desired, we had no objec- 
tion.” 
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west of the Mississippi River, excluding 
the Pacific coast states. 

The grocery and the grocery and 
meat chains- diversify their purchases 
among the four types of sources to a 
far greater degree than any other of 
the 25 kinds of chains whose purchas- 
ing practices were analyzed. Where 
there are relatively small purchases 
from manufacturers these are not offset 
by relatively large purchases from 
wholesalers, but by larger ones 
from growers, brokers, etc. 

Twenty-nine per cent of grocery 
chain.. purchases are made _ through 
brokers and commission men, while the 
grocery and meat chains buy 11 per 
cent from that source and 16 per cent 
from growers. Excluding the two larg- 
est grocery and meat chains, the aver- 
age purchased through brokers and 
commission men is 23 per cent. 


Buying Perishable Products. 


Reports obtained from a number of 
the larger grocery and meat chains, de- 
scribing their purchasing practices in 
considerable detail, indicate that the 
extensive dependence of food chains 
upon brokers and commission men is 
accounted for in a large degree by the 
highly perishable character of many 
products which they sell. The neces- 
sity of obtaining promptly their enor- 
mous requirements in perishable prod- 
ucts from whatever sources are at the 
time in a position to deliver them gives 
the broker an opportunity to perform 
a service for which these chains are 
apparently willing to pay. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company and the Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Co. have developed broker or- 
ganizations of their own for purchasing 
fruits and vegetables. But even these 
subsidiary organizations do not by any 
means take care of all their require- 
ments in these products. 

Reports of almost 100 grocery and 
grocery and meat chains as to the 
sources of supply patronized in the pur- 
chase of 22 specified commodities and 
commodity lines show that the impor- 
tance of wholesalers to chains in these 
lines of business applies quite generally 
to all of the commodities handled by 
them. Manufacturers are, of course, 
a more important source than whole- 
salers for most commodities. 


Wholesaling by Retail Chains. 


In the report of that portion of the 
study relating to the wholesale business 
of retail chains, the point is made that 
since sales at wholesale commonly 
carry a substantially lower gross profit 
than sales made at retail, the percent- 
age of gross profit on total sales of any 
retail chain conducting a wholesale 
business is presumably less than is the 
percentage of gross profit on total sales 
through its retail stores. 
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The larger the wholesale part of the 
business, therefore, the more mislead- 
ing is the total gross profit rate as an 
index of the gross profit or margin of 
the retail function performed by chain 
stores. 

One of the largest diiis, with total 
sales in 1930 of over $200,000,000 re- 
ported that nearly 20 per cent of these 
sales were made at wholesale. 

There were 1,655 chains reporting in 
this section of the study. Of these 200 
did a wholesale as well as a retail busi- 
ness. These include some of the largest 
chains in the country. Wholesaling is 
done most extensively in four groups of 
chains, one of which is the grocery and 
meat chains. 


Wholesale Food Sales. 


The importance of the grocery and 
meat chains in respect to wholesale 
sales is reflected in the fact that they 
account for nearly half the total whole- 
sale business reported by 113 com- 
panies. If the results for grocery, con- 
fectionery and meat chains are added 
to those for the grocery and meat 
chains, then these four groups com- 
prise more than one-half the number 
of retail chains reporting wholesaling, 
operate more than 95 per cent of total 
stores reported and account for nearly 
70 per cent of the reported wholesale 
sales. 

The principal commodities which 
chains commonly sell at wholesale 
represent merchandise of the same gen- 
eral kind as that forming the bulk of 
the goods handled by these chains at 
retail. 


The products sold most extensively 
at wholesale by meat and grocery 
chains are sugar, flour, canned goods, 
lard and meats. Grouping related com- 
modities wholesaled by meat and gro- 
cery chains, the order of the frequency 
with which the leading classes of com- 
modities were reported sold at whole- 
sale is meat products, miscellaneous 
groceries, imported groceries. 

Nearly all the retail chains that 
wholesale conduct their wholesale oper- 
ations through the same company as 
that operating the retail stores. Only 
a small and apparently diminishing pro- 
portion of retail chains are owned by 
wholesale houses. 

Why Chains Do Wholesaling. 

In most cases chain store executives 
profess that their companies resort to 
wholesaling merely as an adjunct to 
their primary retailing operations, but 
in some other cases it is the policy of 
the chains to develop the wholesaling 
business. 

Reasons for incidental wholesaling 
were given as moving of surplus goods, 
the disposal of undergrade stock, or of 
goods not suited for the established 
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trade of the retail units, and the 
of quick profits on occasions of n 
tageous market conditions. Kg 

A grocery and meat chain confines 
direct wholesaling to jobbers or othe, 
chains, at the same time that it ¢op. 
ducts through a subsidiary company 
wholesale meat and produce business 
chiefly with hotels and _ institutions 
One of the largest grocery and megt 
chains confines its wholesaling to by- 
products of its meat packing plant, 

The commission will make sub 
reports to the U. S. Senate under this 
order, which will deal with such sy} 
jects as leaders and loss leaders; price 
policy; private brands; shortages and 
overages; credit and delivery service; 
discounts and allowances; and costs 
profits, and margins of chain stores, 

fo -- 
NEW ANTI-CHAIN BILLS. 


Chain stores in Wisconsin will be 
taxed after January 1, 1932, if the bill 
now up for proposal to the state legis. 
lature is passed. The bill requires an 
annual tax, with fees ranging from $i) 
for each store in excess of one, up t 
$50 for each store in excess of 20, 

Massachusetts will have several bills 
proposing chain taxation before the 
legislature in January. One is modeled 
after the Indiana chain tax amendment, 
and provides for licensing of stores at 
fees ranging from $3 to $25 per stor, 
depending upon the number of units, 
Another proposed a minimum tax of 
$750 and a maximum tax of $2,700. 
Under this bill, taxation would be based 
on population, and stores in groups of 
five would be exempt. A third bill is 
philanthropic in intent, and proposes 
that 75 per cent of the money collected 
revert to the community from whith 
it came. The remaining 25 per cent 
would be used for disbursements it 
carrying out provisions of the Old Age 
Assistance Act. 

na fe = 


VOLUNTARY CHAIN EXPANDS. 


Expansion in the operations of the 
Quality Service Stores, voluntary 
chain with units in eight Southeastem 
states, is shown by the recent opening 
of a new warehouse in Spartanburg, 
S. C. According to an announcement 
by S. Cherry, treasurer of the orga 
zation, other warehouses will be opened 
shortly in Columbia and Charlotte, At 
present, there are approximately 500 
Quality Service Stores in the Carolinas 
The organization has a system of & 
operative, advertising and uses liberal 
space in newspaper food sections. Only 
nationally-advertised goods are li 
Beyond having\special signs and carry: 
ing advertised goods, no restrictions ® 
to display and merchandising methods | 
are — on units of this voles 
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[EDITORIAL 


Turning Meat Losses into Profits 


In every meat plant there are items that are 
produced and sold at a loss. The fault may be 
due to high production costs. Sometimes the 








blame may be placed squarely on inefficient mer- 


chandising methods. But in most cases the loss 
is a direct result of a demand too limited to 
furnish profitable volume to all packers who are 
producing the particular products. 
And the strange thing is that some packers will 
continue year after year to produce and handle 
. these unprofitable items. To get out from under 
this loss they might do one of several things: 


If conditions seem to justify they could spend 
money for advertising to increase consumer 
demand for these non-profit-producing items. 
They could discontinue producing and merchan- 
dising them. They could continue to list them, 
but buy their needs from packers specializing in 
their manufacture. 


There would be more profit for some packers if 
they would abandon the old policy of not giving 
a profit to a competitor if it can be avoided. ~ One 
packer has struggled along for three years trying 
to make a profit on canned hams. He can buy 
just as good canned hams—perhaps better—at 
less than it costs him to produce them. If he did 
this he would get out of a hole, but he refuses. 
“Why should I help a competitor?” he says. 
Perhaps if he bought from a competitor the com- 
petitor might buy from him. 

In contrast to this is another packer who re- 
cently discontinued the manufacture of five sau- 
sage items. He continues to sell them, buying his 
supply from a sausagemaker who is specializing 
in their manufacture. He has turned a loss into 
a profit. Other packers with small volume on 
dried beef are no longer producing it. They find 
there is more money to be made in buying their 
supply from large producers. 


Effort to sell goods in excess of demand has 
been productive of much grief in the meat indus- 
try, and the possible economies from large scale 
production are a constant temptation to increase 
output first and to worry later about markets and 
sales. The result is often distress selling, price 
cutting, disruption of markets and hardships for 
everyone but the consumer. 

It has been difficult for some packers to realize 
that output, particularly on specialties, cannot be 
increased indefinitely. But the idea that produc- 
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tion and merchandising methods must rest on 
scientific analysis of territories and a study of 
actual and potential markets gradually is gaining 
ground. Futile efforts to overcome the insur- 
mountable are gradually giving way to more 
intelligent production programs, and to care in 
the cultivation of markets that can be captured 
by better merchandising and better products. 


Retailers and Increased Consumption 


The stage is set for retail meat dealers to make 
a material contribution toward increased meat 
consumption. Their cooperation in helping to 
move the meat supply advantageously is perhaps 
more essential now than ever before. Indications 
point to a plentiful supply of. raw material for the 
meat industry during 1932. Cattle numbers are 
increasing, hog supplies promise to be even higher 
than average and lambs, particularly early in the 
year, will be plentiful. 

In other words, the livestock producer has been 
increasing his animal crops because they have 
proved to yield returns better than his grain crops. 
The packer has absorbed all of these animals at the 
highest price possible consistent with the hazards 
incident to marketing the product. At best, all of 
this product must move at a narrow margin and 
the turnover must be rapid. 

The packer’s income must come from rapid 
turnover accompanied by reduction in operating 
and distributing costs. 

To accomplish best results, the retailer must 
operate on the same basis. The narrower he 
makes his margin, the more he reduces all of his 
costs, and the larger volume he handles the better 
it will be for the whole industry. 

It is not a time for the retailer to feel that he 
can make just as much money on a small volume 
as on a large one with less effort required. The 
majority of consumers are operating on curtailed 
budgets. If meat is high, the quantity purchased 
is less, and this slows up the consumption. 

There are many retailers who are taking a long- 
time point of view and doing everything they can 
to stimulate the purchase of plentiful supplies of 
meat. This not only helps the industry but helps 
them to hold their trade against the inroads of 
competitors. 


The retailer, whether he operates individually, 
as part of a voluntary chain or as a chain can 
make an enormous contribution at this time, not 
only in giving consumers one of their principal 
foods at the lowest price possible but in keeping 
the machinery of production and marketing of 
meat moving with chance for small profit for all. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Rulesfor Uncooked Pork 


Certain dry or summer sausages 
which are manufactured extensively at 
this season of the year, in plants usual- 
ly not equipped with conditioned air, 
contain pork or are made entirely of 
pork. The bulk of these meats are 
eaten raw. 

In any such product the pork must 
be subjected to either heat or refrigera- 
tion for a specified time at a specified 
temperature. 

Several years ago the. meat inspec- 
tion division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Anima] Industry issued a recapitulation 
of prescribed treatment of pork to be 
eaten raw. Not all manufacturers are 
familiar with these provisions, but as 
they are of vital importance in the 
manufacture and sale of these products, 
they will be repeated in a series of ar- 
ticles appearing in the Practical Points 
department of THE NATIONAL PrRo- 
VISIONER, the first of which follows: 

Must Destroy Trichinae. 

Regulations governing the meat in- 
spection of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture require that no ar- 
ticle of a kind prepared customarily to 
be eaten without cooking shall contain 
any muscle tissue of pork, unless the 
pork has been subjected to a tempera- 
ture or other treatment prescribed by 
the chief of the bureau, sufficient to 
destroy all live trichinae. 


Products of the character of West- 
phalian style hams, Italian style hams, 
pork loins used for products such as 
lachschinken (loin roll), pork butts for 
capacola (capicola, capocollo), and 
coppa, mortadella, and all forms of dry 
or summer sausage (including mett- 
wurst) containing muscle tissue of 
pork, are classified as articles prepared 
customarily to be eaten without cook- 
ing. 

Pursuant to the regulations, the chief 
of the bureau has prescribed the tem- 
perature to which pork shall be sub- 
jected, and other treatement for the 
destruction of trichinae, as follows: 

Temperature Requirements. 

All parts of the muscle tissue of pork 
shall be subjected to heat at a tempera- 
ture not lower than 187 degs. F., or be 
refrigerated at a temperature not high- 
er than 5 degs. F. for a continuous 
period of not less than 20 days, or to be 
treated by curing. 

The pork is treated by heating as 
follows: 

In heating the pork or article con- 
taining the pork it is highly important 


that the temperature requirements be 
strictly complied with, and only those 
methods shall be employed as are 
known to insure a temperature not 
lower than 187 degs. F. in all portions 
of the pork or article. 

On account of differences in methods 
of applying heat and in weights of 
products, it is impracticable to specify 
detail of procedure. Inspectors must 
carefully control the heating processes 
employed, and by the use of bureau 
thermometers make such tests as may 
be necessary and otherwise take suit- 
able precautions to insure that all parts 
of the pork or article are heated to the 
required temperature. 


The next article in this series will give 
‘the refrigeration requirements for pork 
to be eaten without cooking. 


Ye 
Saltage Allowance 


What is the saltage allowance on dry 
salt meats? An Eastern carlot seller 
writes as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you be kind enough to figure out the fol- 
lowing example? 

Sam Jones buys a car of dry salt meats. A 
sweeping test is made of a draft. The weight 
before sweeping is 630 lbs., after sweeping, 600 
Ibs. The weight of the car is 31,500 lbs., which 
includes salt. 

Please advise the weight I should charge Sam 
Jones. 

In the case mentioned by this in- 
quirer the buyer should have been 
charged with 30,000 lbs. of meat. The 
additional 1,500 lbs. accounts for the 
salt. The sweeping test made on the 
630 lb. draft of meat showed a salt 
content of 4.76 per cent, which is in ac- 








Pigs’ Feet Souse 


Pigs’ feet souse is a pop- 
ular food. Do you make it? 

If you do, have you found 
its sale as good as it should 
be under a good formula? 

A successful formula and de- 
tailed instructions for mixing, 
cooking and pickling pigs’ feet to 
make a high-grade souse may be 
obtained by filling out and send- 
ing in the following coupon: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, II. 
Please send me reprint on “Pigs’ 
Feet Souse.” I am a subscriber to 
The National Provisioner. 














(Enclosed find 2-cent stamp.) 














cordance with the regulations of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

The allowance is figured by the board 
on a somewhat more exact basis, This 
is done in compliance with Article 1,49) 
of the Board of Trade regulations, 
which reads as follows: 

“In the absence of a specific agree. 
ment between buyer and seller, the ip. 
spector shall sweep as many pieces ag 
he may consider necessary, such pieces 
shall be drawn of equal numbers, ag 
nearly as possible, from the top, center 
and bottom of the pile, and the per 
centage of saltage so determined shal] 
be final.” 

The instance cited by this inquirer 
shows a saltage of 5 per cent on the 
net. While the board would figure 
this saltage more accurately, the re 
sults on this particular car would be 
the same by both methods. 


By the board method, figuring from 
gross, the saltage allowance would be 
4.76 per cent which would mean 1,43 
Ibs. added to the 30,000 Ibs. purchased, 
Then reducing the salt content from the 
1,428 lbs. (4.76 per cent), an additional 
69 lbs. should be allowed. This 69 Ibs. 
should also be reduced 4.76 per cent to 
allow for salt, which would amount t 
3 Ibs. additional, or a total of 1,500 Ibs, 
(1,428 Ibs. plus 69 Ibs. plus 3 Ibs) 
added to the net to fully compensate for 
the salt contained in the meat. 


oe 


Steam in Smokehouse 


Is it advantageous to use steam coils 
in the smokehouse? A Western packer 
writes regarding this as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Would it be an advantage if a person connected 
the smokehouse with steam coils while smoking 
cured meats? What effect would it have on th 
meat if steam coils and smoke fire both wert 
used? 

Steam coils are commonly used if 
the smokehouse, both for drying off the 
product and for making the necessary 
heat where sawdust is used for smok 
ing. In colder climates smokehouses 


are usually equipped with steam coils 


If a wood fire is used and there is 
no difficulty in getting the desired tem 


perature in the house, the coils are not 


necessary. The only danger of using 
the coils and a wood fire at the same 
time would be in getting the house t00 
hot. Otherwise there is no reason Why 
the coils should not be used to supple 
ment the heat ffom the wood. 
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Hot Pork for Sausage 


A Southern sausagemaker asks if it 
js advisable to use hot meat in making 
pork sausage. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Iam making fresh sausage from the whole hog 
and have been told that by boning out the hog 
and grinding and seasoning while still hot, better 
color and flavor would result. I am trying to im- 

the color, but this method of using the 
meat hot does not help. What do you think of 
using this hot meat? 

Meat from hogs that have not been 
chilled can be used in the manufacture 
. of a fresh pork sausage, provided the 
sausage is hung in low temperatures 
as soon as it is stuffed. The sooner 
pork meats are used the better color 
they have. 

When this is done, the casing must 
be stripped and freed of all water and 
salt. Also the amount of salt used in 
the product should not exceed 2% Ibs. 
per 100 Ibs. of meat. Some producers 
use only 2 Ibs., as this is quite suffi- 
cient when the sausage is cooked. 

If the hogs are not chilled before they 
are boned out, it is customary to let 
them hang either in natural temper- 
atures, provided they are not too high, 
or in the cooler for four or five hours 
until they dry off. Then bone out, put 
the meat through the machine, mix and 
stuff and put in the cooler as quickly 
as possible. This cooler temperature 
should range from 32 to 34 degs. F. 
Product so handled should have a good 
color. 

This should not be done if proper 
cooler temperatures are not available. 


—-—%e—_— 
Chilling Carcasses 


An Eastern provision dealer who 
prepares his own meats is having 
trouble getting good results in chilling 
carcasses. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Could you advise the best way to chill pork, 
beef and lamb so the carcasses will get good and 
solid? My meat sort of hardens outside and stays 
soft under the fat and in the thick part, as 
though the cold does not penetrate the meat. 

I put my meat in the chill room, let the room 
Tun up to about 40 to 42 degs., then bring it 
down in a few hours to about 36 to 38 degs., and 
after a few hours more to 34 to 36 degs. I have 
direct expansion coils, but it seems when the ma- 
chine is stopped for a while between the runs that 
the coils defrost and the meat moistens and 
softens again. 

This inquirer does not state how low 
the temperature of his room is when he 
begins to run the hot carcasses in. If 
he could have it down to 80 degs. or 
even lower when he begins loading, it 
would be a good plan. Of course the 
temperature rises rapidly, but after the 
cooler is filled the carcasses should be 


chilled down as fast as possible—the | 


quicker the better. 

It is assumed, of course, that this in- 
quirer does not run hot carcasses into 
* & cooler where chilled or partly chilled 
carcasses are hanging, as this is pretty 
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sure to result in unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. Also, that the carcasses are not 
crowded so that good air circulation is 
impossible. 

It is possible that this inquirer has 
some basic cooler troubles which it will 
be necessary to overcome before results 
are entirely satisfactory. _Both the in- 
sulation and air circulation may be 
faulty. There seems to be a quick trans- 
fer of heat, as otherwise the tempera- 
ture would not rise so quickly after 
the machine is shut off. There may be 
leaks around the door or the insulation 
may be inadequate. 

If there is too much moisture in the 
cooler or the air circulation is not right, 
this difficulty can be overcome by the 
installation of a cooling unit which will 
dry the air and keep it right. 

or 
GERMANS EAT MORE MEAT. 


Meat consumption in Germany in- 
creased by nearly 1 pound during the 
first six months of 1931, according to 
official reports received through the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The 
consumption of meat per inhabitant in 
Germany was above the average for the 
first six months of each of the years 
1927 to 1929 by nearly the same mar- 
gin. 

When compared with the average for 
this period of the years 1911 to 1913, 
the meat consumption of Germany is 
found to have advanced approximately 
8.15 lbs. per person. The average semi- 
annual consumption of meat per capita 
in each of the periods listed below is 
reported to have been as follows: 

1911-1913 47.8 Ibs. 
1927-1929 49.7 lbs. 


49.5 Ibs. 
50.5 Ibs. 








Fancy Dry-Cure Bacon 


An Eastern packinghouse 
superintendent got especial- 
ly good results with the 
formula for making fancy 
dry cure bacon which he se- 
cured from THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. This is what 
he says about it: 








“A short time ago I 
wrote you for a cure you 
could recommend for a 
fancy dry cure bacon. We 
have already given it a thor- 
ough trial and the cure has 
far more than exceeded our 
‘expectations in all ways.” 

This formula is available 
to subscribers. Send a 2c 
stamp with request to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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Brands & Trade Masks | 








In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 





TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


Boston Fresh Tripe Co., Brighton, 
Boston, Mass. For pigs’ feet (bone- 
less soused and cooked vinegar pickled), 
spiced and pone pigs’ feet dainties, 
vinegar pickled honeycomb tripe, cooked 
and spiced delicacy (a meat food prod- 
uct consisting of a mixture of tripe, 
lambs’ tongues and pigs’ feet), pickled 
and spiced lambs’ tongues, luncheon 
beef, peanut butter, head cheese, and 
lunch tongue (jellied and _ spiced 
pickled). Trade mark: PARKER 
BRAND. Claims use since 1888. Ap- 
plication serial No. 314,637. 


PARKER BRAND 


The Friedman Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. For salad dressing, 
mayonnaise, French dressing, Thou- 
sand Island dressing, sandwich spread, 
cooked salad dressing spread; and 
May-Nais-Ham, a product containing 
mayonnaise, sweet relish, ham and 
pimentoes. Trade Mark: PANTRY 
MAIDE. Claims use since September 
5, 1930. Application serial No. 319,- 


Dantry Maide 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


Memphis Packing Corporation of 
Tennessee, Memphis, Tenn. For sliced 
bacon, frankfurters, cooked ham, pork 
sausage, pure pork sausage, condensed 
chile con carne. Trade mark: EVER- 
GOOD. Claims use since March 1, 
1921. Filed Jan. 15, 1931. Serial No. 
309,984. (This registration not sub- 
ject to opposition.) 


ESR, 


GUATEMALAN IMPORT RULING. 


Sanitary certificates are required by 
Guatemala for all livestock, meats and 
meat yoy shipped into that coun- 
try. In its instructions to its consuls 
the Guatemalan government makes the 
following requirement in relation to 
meat: 

“The certificates for meats and meat 
products should state that said prod- 
ucts are healthful and suitable for con- 
sumption, that they are packed in a 
manner which would not expose them 
to contamination during transportation, 
and that they are stamped by a vet- 
erinary inspector or similar officer at 
the port of origin.” These certificates 
require consular visa. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Frozen Food Research 


Refrigeration Interests Unite to 
Develop the Field 


The Frozen Foods Association of 
America, founded about a year ago in 
Atlanta, Ga., has established an Equip- 
ment Division with an office which has 
just been opened in the United Artists 
building in Detroit, Mich. William 
Jabine has been appointed executive 
secretary of the new division. An- 
nouncement of this action is made by 
H. P. Stuckey, president of the Associa- 
tion. 

A number of leading manufacturers 
of electrical refrigeration have made it 
possible for the Association to create 
the equipment division. Seven com- 
panies — Copeland, General Eléctric, 
Kelvinator, Norge, Servel, Universal 
Cooler and Westinghouse—are charter 
members of the division. Other se- 
lected organizations identified with the 
development of frozen foods will be in- 
vited to join with these companies in 
order to bring about increased coopera- 
tion in the new industry. 

The action taken by this group of 
manufacturers is the result of a care- 
ful study of the situation made by a 
committee of the Refrigeration Division 
of the National Electric Manufacturers 
Association. As a result of this com- 
mittee’s work the seven companies men- 
tioned decided to join the Frozen Food 
Association of America as individual 
companies. 

Elimination of duplication of effort, 
which has characterized much of the 
work done in the frozen foods field thus 
far, will be one of the major purposes 
of the association. One of the first 
moves will be the creation of a com- 
mittee to standardize, so far as pos- 
sible, the requirements for low tem- 
perature display and storage cases for 
the retail store. 

The development of proper cases for 
the retailer is essential to the success 
of the frozen foods industry, and with 
this fact in mind the committee to be 
appointed will include representatives 
of the various interests involved, and 
will study the situation from every 
angle—manufacturer, producer, retail- 
er, and consumer. Coordination of the 
research work going on in State Agri- 
culture stations and similar labora- 
tories will be undertaken. 


The Detroit office is expected to be- 
come the clearing-house for all infor- 
mation regarding frozen foods, and will 
keep in close contact with the diverse 
elements which make up this infant in- 


dustry. Mr. Jabine, executive secre- 
tary of the Equipment Division, became 
identified with refrigeration in Janu- 
ary, 1930, as editor of Electric Refrig- 
eration News. Previously he was en- 
gaged in newspaper and business pub- 
lication work. He has had considerable 
experience in trade association ac- 
tivities and is a member of the bar. 
<eessitalpecane 


NEW FREEZING METHOD. 


A new method of freezing foods in 
consumer packages was shown at the 
recent San Antonio convention of the 
National Association of ice Industries. 
It is a method that fits in well in the 
ice making plant or the meat plant that 
manufactures ice. 

The freezing is done in galvanized 
iron tubes in a brine tank. These tubes 
have a diameter slightly larger than the 
container in which the foods are to be 
frozen. They hang from a trolley and 
are conveyed on a rail through a cov- 
ered brine tank, the brine reaching to 
within a few inches of the top of the 
tube. Good freezing results are ob- 
tained, it is said, when brine at the 
ordinary ice making temperature is 
used. However, colder brine can be 
used if desired. 


A number of products frozen by this 
method, including fruits and vegetables, 
were exhiibted at the convention. The 


BELIEVES IN COOPERATION. 


Louis Ruthenburg, president of Cope- 
land and chairman of the Refrigeration 
Division of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, led the way in a 
movement to develop reliable information 
on frozen foods. 


fresh fruits were packed in qa cane 
sugar and water syrup previous 


freezing. The vegetables were frozen | 


in water after first receiving a treg 
ment which enhanced and fixed the 
natural color. 
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PACKICE FOR CARS. 


A new machine for storing up ref 
eration in the form of frozen water @ 
brine was. described in the Decembe 
19, 1931, issue of THE Nationa 
PROVISIONER. ‘This machine and i 
product, known as packice, are of cop. 
siderable interest to the meat packer 
because of their possiblities for effeg, 
ing economies in operations where ig 
is used, and for refrigerating cars. fy 
a paper by W. H. Taylor, read at the 
annual convention of the National Asggo. 
ciation of Practical Refrigerating Engi- 
neers and the National Association of 
Ice Industries, some results of tests of 
this ice in refrigerator cars were cited, 


“We took water ice in granulate 
form,” Mr. Taylor said, “and mixed galt 
with it just as you do with crushed ice 
We made other experiments with frozen 
brine, one with 15 per cent brine and 
the other with 23 per cent salt. These 
two experiments were conducted in a 
regular refrigerator car which was ina 
building, so in order to simulate out- 
door conditions we had a fan blowing 
against the middle of the car. This was 
during a hot spell in September, and 
the temperature of the room ran from 
85 to 90 degs. Fahr. 


“We placed a Celotex wall on each 
side of the doors so as to insulate one 
section of the car from the other. The 
packice was placed in one end of the 
car and the regular crushed ice in the 
other end. We had recording instr 
ments on the two walls and continuous 
temperature registers on the two ends 
of the car. 

“Temperature curves obtained from 
this test show that the car cooled down 
much more quickly on the brine end 
and went down to a temperature 6 degs 
lower than the other end of the cat 
Then the ends ran approximately & 
gether, and on the fourth day the test 
ended with both ends of the car # 
about 58 degs. Fahr. 

“We then started another ‘test, icing 
one end with the loose ganulated pack 
ice mixed mechanically with 15 per cent 
of rock salt and reicing the other end 
as before. We found in this case that 


the temperatures in both ends ran & | 


gether very closely for 24 hours. 
ends were then reiced and from tht 


time on the packice end was held $ 
degs. lower than the other end, te 
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Cold Storage Installation Mathieson Ammonia 


Anhydrous and Aqua 
All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


CAUSTIC SODA BICARBONATE OF SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE H T H (uveocutorite) 
Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St., Baltimore, Md. 


BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa asu) 
St. Paul 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Architect 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 














reason being that the ice was so finely 
crushed and the salt to uniformly 
mixed throughout that the brine stayed 
in the ice better than it did on the 
crushed ice end. 
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REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Union Ice Co., Claremont, Cal., has 
awarded contract for a pre-cooling 
plant. 

Pasadena Ice Service Co., Pasadena, 
Cal., plans an addition to its cold stor- 
age plant. Estimated cost, $8,000. 

The Fishermen’s Co-operative So- 
ciety, San Pedro, Cal., plans to build 
a cold storage plant and ice crusher on 
- Fish Wharf. 

Fairfax Farms Dairy, 1620 First st., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., has let con- 
tract for a cold storage plant to be 
erected at 1825 Cooksey Place, N. W. 

Warren Co., Inc., 676 Elmwood Drive, 
Atlanta, Ga., plans to rebuild the 
burned portion of the refrigerating 
plant at 905 Fair st., S. E. 

Central West Public Service Co., 
South Sioux City, Ia., plans to rebuild 
its cold storage plant which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Cost of the 
new plant is estimated at $100,000. 

Domestic Utilities, Baltimore, Md., 
has plans in progress for rebuilding the 
refrigeration plant at Garrison ave., 
and the Western Maryland R. R. 


Gloucester Fish Pier Corp., Gouces- 
ter, Mass., is having surveys made for 
the construction of a warehouse and re- 
frigerating plant to cost about $50,000. 


Oswego Independent Ice Corp., Os- 
wego, N. Y., plans to erect a new cold 
storage plant. 


Community Ice & Produce Co., Sul- 
phur Springs, Tex., plans the erection 
of a two story ice and cold storage 
plant at Muskogee, Okla. Estimated 
cost is $50,000. 


Medford Ice & Storage Co., Medford, 
Ore., will make plant improvements 
costing $7,500. 


_ Pacific Fruit Express Co. will make 
improvements costing about $6.000 in 
its refrigerating plant at North Pow- 
der, Ore. 

——4o——_ 


WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 


The 
facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every 
purchase! 


+ utmost value and satisfaction. 
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TO DISCUSS PACKAGING. 

A two-day clinic on packaging 
technique and a day’s discussion of con- 
sumer marketing will be followed by 
two days devoted to the problems of 
packing and shipping and a day’s pro- 
gram on the subject of production man- 
agement at the second Packaging, 
Packing and Shipping Exposition and 
Conference to be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, March 7-12, 1982, 
under the auspices of the American 
Management Association. The exposi- 
tion, as well as the clinics, will high- 
light the major phases and problems of 
modern packaging, packing and ship- 
ping both as to technique and econom- 
ics, according to Irwin D. Wolf, secre- 
tary of Kaufmann Department Stores, 
Inc., of Pittsburgh, general chairman of 
the second exposition and clinic. 

Problems of consumer marketing will 
be discussed at morning and afternoon 
sessions on Wednesday, March 9, under 
the general subject: “The Machine 
Age—lIts Effect on Consumer Market- 
ing.” A dinner will be held that eve- 
ning at which announcement will be 
made of the Wolf award for the best 
package put on the market since Jan. 
1, 1929, and of various honorary 
awards in the same competition. 

Four papers will be presented at the 
morning and afternoon sessions Friday, 
March 11, on long time production plan- 
ning, the topic for that day being, “Five 
Year Planning for Production Manage- 
ment.” The daily sessions both for 
packaging clinics and those devoted to 
packing and shipping questions will: be 
from 10 to 12 o’clock mornings, and 
from 2 to 4 o’clock each afternoon. 

Definite arrangements have been 
completed for the following papers and 
speakers on packaging technique: 

“Packages from the Consumer Point 
of View,” Katherine Fisher, Director, 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 

“What is an Effective Package?” 
Ben Nash, product development engi- 
neer and merchandising counselor. 

“Color and Design in Packaging,” 
Arthur Allen, color engineer, New York 
City. 

“Packaging Research. An Analysis 
of New Trends in Packages and their 
Effects on Sales.” Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 


For the conferences on packing and 
shipping, two speakers and their sub- 
jects are announced as follows: 

“What are the Minimum Require- 
ments of Containers?” C. A. Plaskett, 
in charge of container investigation, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
aa Products Laboratory, Madison, 

is. 

“New Transportation Developments 
and Their Effect on Packing and Ship- 
ping,” Lewis Sorrell, professor of trans- 
portation, University of Chicago. 

Other papers to be included in the 
packaging and shipping sessions the 
authors of which will announced 
later are: “Manufacturing Problems 
Connected with Packaging. Operations 
Involved in Assembling and Filling the 
Container, Packaging Costs, etc.”; 
“Economic Significance of Packaging 
and Shipping. Possible Economies”; 
“Organizing to Cope with Packing and 
Shipping”; “Materials of Packing and 
Shipping”; “To What Extent and 
Under What Circumstances Should the 
Shipping Container Carry Advertis- 
~~? “Unit Packing of Shipping Con- 
ainers,” 


CLIP HERE 
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UNITED CORK €O’S. | 


Manufacturers and Erectors | 
of Cork Insulation | 


LYNDHURST, N. J. I 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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“Experience of Companies in Re- 
Styling Packages.” Speaker to be 
announced. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 
and allied industries. For further 
information, write The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 














CARETAKERS WITH LIVESTOCK. 


An Ohio packer wishes to know if he 
may send a buyer into Illinois to buy 
livestock, and have him furnished trans- 
portation by the carriers. He says a 
friend in Colorado claims to enjoy this 
privilege. 

Answer.—Not for many years have 
the Eastern railroads furnished trans- 
portation, both ways, to caretakers of 
livestock. They will, however, furnish 
transportation to a competent care- 
taker who accompanies the live stock. 

In the West the carriers have long 
practiced furnishing transportation to 
caretakers accompanying the animals, 
and giving them return transportation 
where the shipment consists of one car 
in some cases, and two cars in the gen- 
eral territory. 

In the Far West, some carriers fol- 
low this practice: A buyer going out 
to buy livestock buys his ticket and 
takes a receipt. If and when he pur- 
chases the stock he obtains a livestock 
contract showing his shipment. Upon 
presentation of the receipt and proof 
of the shipment the carrier will refund 
the buyer’s fare. This rule has been 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The establishment of such a rule is 
optional with the carriers. Inasmuch 
as the principle of it has been approved 
by the Commission, there is no law to 
prevent a carrier from publishing such 
a rule. It may not be used, however, 
until it is so published. 

As a general rule the transportation 
of a caretaker contemplates his actually 
accompanying the livestock on the same 
train, so as to look after and care for 
the animals. The larger shippers are 
generally opposed to the use of care- 
takers, preferring to leave the care of 
the animals wholly to the carrier’s em- 
ployees. The presence of a caretaker 
with livestock makes it necessary for 
the owner of the livestock to establish 
certain proof in case of damage. That 
is not ired in cases where there is 


no caretaker. 
os 
PARCHMENT PIONEER PASSES. 


William F. Brunner, president of the 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 
died suddenly at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., on Thursday evening, 
December 17. Mr. Brunner enjoyed 
excellent health up to the time of his 
death, which was caused by acute 
indigestion. 

Born in New York City seventy-one 
years ago, Mr. Brunner spent forty-five 
of his years with the Paterson Parch- 
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ment Paper Company, starting with 
them directly after their organization 
in 1885. He has the honor of being the 
first salesman of vegetable parchment 
produced in the United States, and is 
the man responsible for creating the 
idea of lining butter tubs with vege- 
table parchment. This idea he brought 
out in 1889. 

Closely associated with the food in- 
dustries for over four decades, Mr. 
Brunner was loved by all who came in 
contact with him. His fair policies and 
practices of doing business placed him 
in an enviable position. His fixed effort 
in life was to make one new friend each 
day. 

An example of his constructive 
policy was the interest he took in the 
organization of an association for the 
meat packing industry. He was one of 
those who helped to organize the 
American Meat Packers Association, 
and an associate member who rendered 
invaluable service in its early years. 
Either he or his executive associates 
were present at every convention held 
from 1906 to the present day, and Mr. 
Brunner himself was an attendant at 
the 1931.convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers at New York, 
renewing scores of old friendships. 

The early days of introducing new 
products are usually marked with many 
discouraging setbacks caused by those 
who doubt its efficiency. Naturally 
vegetable parchment had to pass 
through these stages. Various trades 
will remember Mr. Brunner’s never- 
waning enthusiasm for the better re- 
sults to be secured through the use of 
this product. 

In the pioneer days of starting the 
sale of vegetable parchment in 1885 the 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
had a small plant in Paterson, N. J. 
The building used was known as the 
“old gun mill,” where the first Colt 
revolvers were made. The sales results 
secured by Mr. Brunner warranted the 
building of a new plant in Passaic in 
1889. From this point on it was a 
record of constant growth. Today 
three large plants located at Passaic, 
N. J., Bristol, Pa., and Modena, Pa., are 
owned and operated by the company he 
headed, 

Mr. Brunner is survived by his widow, 
one sister and a brother. 


HIS LAST PACKERS’ MEETING. 


Less than two months before his death 
President Wm. F. Brunner of the Pater- 
son Parchment Paper Co. was an inter- 
ested attendant at the meeting of the 

ckers’ organization which he helped to 
ound and of which he was always a 
loyal supporter. He is shown here (left) 
talking over old times with the Editor of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
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SAFETY PENNANT AWARDS, 


Sixty packinghouse plants have signj. 
fied their intention of participating jp 
the monthly Safety Pennant Awards 
recently authorized by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers on the recom. 
mendation of the Institute’s Committes 
on Fire and Accident Prevention. 

Plants are to be divided into three 
classes, according to the plans. The 
first awards will be made in Feb 
to plants in each class which have the 
lowest accident frequency rate for the 
preceding month. A questionnaire wij 
be sent out during the third week ip 
January to the plants which have signi. 
fied their intention of participating, 
Rules are as follows: 

Rule I.—Plants will be divided into 
three classes: Class A—Under 250 
man hours per year based upon employ. 
ment records for year 1931. Class RB 
250,000 to 500,000 man hours per year 
based upon employment records for 
year 1931. Class C—Over 500,000 man 
hours per year based upon employment 
records for year 1931. 

Rule IJ.—The pennant will first be 
issued in February to the plant in each 
class which has the lowest accident 
frequency rate for the preceding month, 

Rule III.—The plant in each class re- 
ceiving a pennant will retain it until the 
first day of the following month, at 
which time it will be awarded to that 
plant in the same class which has the 
lowest accident-frequency rate for the 
preceding month. Any plant. once in 
receipt of a pennant will be given a 
certificate of award, which will remain 
in its possession permanently. 

Rule IV.—In case of a tie between 
two or more plants each plant will re- 
ceive a pennant. 

Rule V.—A lost-time accident is one 
resulting in death, or in loss of time 
other than on the day or shift during 
which the accident occurred, or in dis- 
memberment or loss of functional use 
of any member for which compensation 
is payable. 

Rule VI.—The form of certification of 
the accident record shall be acceptable 
to the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

Rule VII.—The accident-f 
rate is the number of lost-time acci- 
dents per million hours’ work. 
example, the frequency rate for a firm 
working 500,000 hours and having % 
accidents would be 50. 

Rule VIII.—Monthly accident reports 
for any month must be mailed to the 
Institute office not later than the fifth 
day of the following month. 

Rule IX.—Any contingencies not cov- 
ered by these rules ‘will be referred # 
the Committee on Fire- and Accident 
Prevention for decision and its decision 
shall be final. 

Rule X.—Pennants shall bz awarded 
te plants and not to companies, 


The members of the Committee @ 
and Accident-Prevention até — 


Fire- 
N. L. Brainard, chairman, A. Do % 
E. E. Drews, A. B. Drummond, le 
Holladay, C. Bi Magruder, E. J. Me 
Cann, W. F. McClellan, I. Thomas 
Webber and R. E: Yocum. 
axipnteilltessatte 
Watch Wanted page for bargains. 
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A Page for the Packer 


Cut Out Price Cutting 


Retailer Says It Can be Elim- 
inated From Packer Sa'es 


Why are price concessions made 
in selling meat products? 

“To meet competition,” says the 
packer salesman. 

But at least one retailer has an- 
other thought on this subject, 
which he is passing on to packer 
salesmen. 

As long as packer salesmen cut 
prices for his competitors, he 
wants similar concessions. 

When packers decide to stick to 
their price lists, and cut prices for 
nobody, that will “suit him fine.” 

In fact, he would like to see 
price cutting stopped. It would 
save him a lot of worry. 

Here is his letter: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

A number of articles have appeared 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER lately 
on the folly of price cutting. Most of 
these have been directed to the packer 
salesman and, no doubt, contain a great 
deal of truth. 

Price cutting is not confined to pack- 
er sales. We retailers also have to 
contend with it. Not only would the 
packer benefit if sales were made with- 
out variations from the list prices, but 
the retailer would also find it easier 
to do business if price cutting could 
be eliminated. 

The retailer is blamed for much of 
the price cutting in packer sales. The 
packer salesman, it is said, gets his 
information on the prices competitors 
are charging from the retailer. And 
quite often this information is incor- 
rect. 

It is not my intention to attempt to 
defend the business morals of the re- 
tailer. No doubt he does many things 
that are not strictly “kosher.” If he 
continues to do them it is because he 
has learned he can “get away with it.” 

This is something for the packer 
salesman to think over. 

Why Retailer is Close Buyer. 


I have been in the retail meat busi- 
ness for many years. I have many 
friends and acquaintances in it. I try 
to keep fairly well informed on busi- 
hess conditions in general, and in the 
meat industry in particular. And I 
think I am safe in saying that there 
are a great many retailers—more per- 
haps than packer salesmen think—who 
would be pleased to see all price-shad- 
ing eliminated from packer sales. 





And when I say this I am thinking 
only of the effect such a policy would 
have on the retail store. 

Competition demands that, grade for 
grade, I sell my meats as cheaply as 
my immediate competitors. If I can- 
not do this I will lose some business, 
perhaps considerable. This makes me 
a close buyer. 

I have learned from experience that 
if I hold out long enough the salesman 
will give me concessions from his list 
price. My competitor is forced to 
adopt the same tactics. But if we did 
not get these concessions we would buy 
just the same—for we want to stay in 
business, and we must have the prod- 
uct to sell. 

Lacks Confidence in Salesman. 

But after I have bought an order of 
meat I am not sure that I have secured 
the lowest possible price. If the sales- 
man cuts the price for me, it is cer- 
tain that he also cuts it for my com- 
petitors. And I never know but what 
he might have given them a better 
price than he gave me. 

In other words, I do not have the 
confidence in the salesman I should 
have for the good of everyone con- 
cerned. And, no doubt, he has as little 
confidence in me. He probably thinks 
I will go to almost any lengths to beat 
him down to the last fraction. 

As a matter of fact, I am less in- 
terested in the price I pay for my 
meats than in what my competitor 
pays for his. The price I pay is in- 
cidental, for it is passed on to the 
customer. But it is vital to me that 
I am not placed in an unfavorable mer- 
chandising position by having to pay 
more than those who are in competi- 
tion with me. 

Remedy is Mutual Confidence. 


As far as I am concerned I would 
not question any price if I knew other 
retailers were also paying this price. 
But I don’t know it. If the salesman 
will cut for me—and practically all of 
them will—he will cut for others. And 








CUT PRICES DON’T CATCH 'EM. 
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Salesman 


until I know definitely the price at 
which others buy I am going to hold 
out for the last fraction of a cent. 

If I had assurance from the packer 
or wholesaler that after a certain date 
all products would be sold at the list 
price, and if I had confidence in that 
house and in its salesmen, I could af- 
ford to change my tactics. But until 
this assurance is given, and until the 
salesman makes the effort to convince me 
that he is sincere and is playing fair, 
I must look out for my own interests. 

The packer and the packer salesman, 
it seems to me, have taken the wrong 
view of price cutting. Perhaps they 
have their eyes so close to the cloth 
they do not see the pattern. But the 
fact remains that, although they may 
look for the cause elsewhere and 
everywhere, they alone are responsible. 
They can correct the situation if they 
care to make the effort. It will take 
courage—and cooperation—but it can 
be done! 

Yours truly, 
MEaT RETAILER. 
S$ 
SATURDAY SALES AIDS. 

Does it pay the packersalesman to 
work on Saturday? Many seem to 
think the dealer doesn’t care to be 
bothered on this day, and that it is 
almost impossible to get his attention. 
Salesmen of one packer in the Central 
West, however, recently agreed to put 
in some hard work on this day to de- 
termine just what the results might 
be. Here is what this packer reports: 

“Our salesmen have been working on 
Saturday for several weeks and turn- 
ing in orders. Last Saturday, in ad- 
dition to holding demonstrations, 10 
salesmen reported 63 orders totaling 
451 items, or over 7 items per order. 
A nice business, I say. 

“As an illustration of what can be 
done on Saturdays, one of our sales- 
men sold 9 orders totaling 51 items, 
which is a mighty nice piece of work. 
Business sold Saturday for delivery 

Monday is just that much extra busi- 
ness that might go to competitors. At 
least when these orders are on our 
books they can’t go to competitors.” 
en 

THREE SALES SUGGESTIONS. 


1—Don’t simply talk the strong 
points of your line—show them. 

2—Don’t expect a prospect to say 
“yes” if you haven’t shown him that it 
is to his best interest to say so, 

38—Don’t “high pressure.” Low pres- 
sure tires ride easier—Cudahy Spot- 
light. 
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More Hogs Next Year 


December Pig Survey Indicates 
Big Crop for Season 


A spring and summer hog crop 
larger than that for the year just ended 
and a crop for the entire year 1932 
larger than in 1931 is indicated by the 
December pig survey just issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The average increase for all of 1931 
over 1930 in number of pigs farrowed 
and saved was 9 per cent, not only for 
the Corn Belt but for the country as a 
whole. 

Breeding intentions for spring farrow 
are the largest ever reported in a 
winter survey for all sections of the 
United States, except in the Western 
states, where they are second largest. 

The full text of the December survey 
follows: 

An increase of 19.7 per cent in the 
size of the fall pig crop of 1931 over 
that of 1930 for the United States as a 
whole is shown by the December, 1931, 
pig survey of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, this covering 
some 73,000 farms, made in cooperation 
with the Post Office Department 
through the rural mail carriers. This 
increase, combined with the indications 
of the June survey as to the increase in 
the spring pig crop of this year, gives 
a total pig crop for both the United 
States and the corn belt in 1931 about 
9 per cent larger than the total in 1930. 
Such an increase in the corn belt would 
be equivalent to over 4,500,000 head of 
pigs. 

Increase in the fall pig crop was 21 
per cent in the North Central States 
(Corn Belt) where over 80 per cent of 
the commercial hog supply is produced; 
15.8 per cent in the North Atlantic 
States; 3.7 per cent in the South At- 
lantic; 19.2 per cent in the South Cen- 
tral, and 33.2 per cent in the Western. 
For the United States it was the larg- 
est percentage increase in the fall pig 
crop over the previous year reported in 
the ten years for which similar surveys 
have been made and second largest for 
the Corn Belt. 

Percentage increases in the number 
of sows farrowed in the fall of 1931 
over 1930 were about the same as the 
increases in the pigs saved for both the 
United States and the Corn Belt, the 
number of pigs saved per litter being 
practically the same both years. The 
increase in sows farrowed this fall was 
about as indicated by the fall breeding 
intentions shown by the survey of last 
June, when allowance was made for the 
usual relationship between breeding in- 
tentions in June and actual farrowings 
subsequently reported in December, 

Breeding intentions for next spring 
farrow in all regions except the west 
North Central are unusually large, 
being the largest for all groups ever 
reported in a December survey, except 
in the far Western States, where they 
are the second largest. In the west 
North Central, however, the intentions 
are the smallest reported in December 
in the last 7 years; being particularly 
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small in the states most severely 
affected by the 1931 drought. 

Number of sows bred or to be bred 
to farrow in the spring of 1932 shown 
by the survey is about 13 per cent 
larger than the number farrowed in the 
spring of 1931 for the United States, 
but only 5% per cent larger for the 
Corn Belt. When allowance is made 
for the spread between December 
breeding intentions and farrowings re- 
ported the following June as shown by 
previous surveys, the number of sows 
farrowing next spring for the United 
States as a whole will probably be re- 
ported as about 2 per cent larger than 
in the spring of 1931, but in the Corn 
Belt about 5 per cent smaller. 

A larger number of hogs over 6 
months of age, including brood sows 
and gilts, on December 1 this year than 
last is shown by the survey, when the 
number of such hogs per farm this year 
is compared with corresponding figures 
from the December survey last year. 
For the North Central States the in- 
crease was about 4 per cent, which cor- 
responds rather closely with the in- 
crease in the spring pig crop shown by 
the survey of last June. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended December 19, 1931: 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1, 
"31 to 
Dec. 
19, 
1931. 
M Ibs. 


81,248 
940 


68,746 
111 


——Week ended—— 
Dec. Dec. Dec. 
19, 20, 12, 
1931. 1980. 1931. 
M ibs. MIbs. M lbs. 


181 247 148 
United Kingdom ... | 65 “104 
Other Europe 1 shea 
Cuba 63 20 87 4,957 
Other countries .... 52 48 7 11,494 


BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

931 553 38,935 

cose 69 2,596 
19,324 
4,524 
9,544 

96 2,947 


To Belgium Sas 
179 


y 
United Kingdom 5 
Other Europe 257 
Cuba 10 


o 
To United Kingdom 1 
Other Europe és'ee 
Canada 

Other countries .... 


8,184 

To Germany 2,039 
Netherlands 805 
United Kingdom .... 4,005 
Other Europe 308 295 
762 

278 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Week ended December 19, 1931. 


Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, pork, 
Mibs. Mlibs. Mibs. J} 


882 5 

BD shes 
"137 
2 
734 


New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore aa eave 
Portland, Me. ...... 5 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 


Exported to: M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (total) 


Liverpool 

London 

Glasgow 

Other United Kingdom 


Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
Hamburg 
Other Germany 
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CONFER ON LIVESTOCK PRICES 

Representatives of the meat packing 
industry have been asked to be 
at a conference of midwestern livestock 
producers, bankers, packers and mem. 
bers of marketing associations, which 
is to be held in Kansas City on January 
7 and 8. Object of the conference ig tg 
consider ways and means of bri 
about an improvement in liv 
prices, market and credit conditions, 
according to an announcement 
J. H. Mercer, secretary of the Kansas 
Live Stock Association, which organi. 
zation is sponsoring the meeting, 


SWIFT INT’L DIVIDEND. 
The regular semi-annual dividend of 
$1.50 has been declared by the directors 
of Compania Swift Internacional, 
able February 15, 1932, to shareho 
of record January 15, 1932. The com. 
pany recently declared an extra diyi- 
dend of $1.00 per share. 
oe 


GOBEL 1931 EARNINGS. 


Adolph Gobel, Inc., reports a deficit 
of $28,610 after taxes, charges and pre 
ferred dividends on subsidiaries in the 
fiscal year ended October 31, 1931. For 
the preceding fiscal year to November 
1 a net profit of $139,383 was reported 
after subsidiary preferred dividends. 

fo 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac 
turers’ listed stocks, December 23, 1931, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices on December 23, 1931, or 
nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. 
Week ended 
Dec. 23. 
Amal. Leather. 300 
Do. Pfd. 200 
Amer. H. 
Do. Pfd. 


Low. 


SSCERS Se Bare Ei 


te ear rg naitE 
$= 5208S. E-soneks BS gtts 


Do. Del. Pfd. 
Barnett Leather .... 
Beechnut Pack. 
Bohack, H. 


— 


Childs Co. r 

Cudahy Pack .. 1,900 
First Nat. Stors 3,600 
Gen. Foods ....45,300 
Gobel % 600 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 370 


Libby McNei 
MecMarr Stores. 
Mayer, Oscar .. 
Mickelberry Co. 
M. & H. Pfd... 
Morrel & Co... 
Nat. Fd. Prod.A. 200 
Do. B 200 


Nat. Leather .. 150 
Nat. Tea 2,500 
Proc. &. Gamble.28,100 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 20 
Rath Pack. ... 100 
Safeway Strs...11,800 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 90 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 370 
Stahl Meyer... .... 
Swift & Co. ,..26,200 
; . 19,250 


"250 
150 
400 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Fairly Active—Undertone Weak 
—Lard at New Lows—Hogs Holding 
Around Four Cents—Western Run 
Showing Some Letup—Cash Demand 
Moderate. 

The market for hog products the past 
week displayed a fair volume of ac- 
tivity, but at the same time showed 
independent weakness. This was par- 
ticularly true of lard, the market again 
slumping into new low ground for the 
season. With December speculative 
liquidation under way and the mar- 
ket called upon from day to day to 
absorb hedging pressure, there was not 
the speculative takeoff to check the de- 
clining tendency. 

At the same time the market was 
laboring under the prospects of accumu- 
lating stocks. These large stocks ac- 
counted largely for the weak undertone 
prevailing. While some scale-down 
buying was in evidence, December lard 
reached a low of 5%c, compared with 
the season’s high of 8.16c. January, 
was offered at 5.37c, compared with 
the season’s high of 6.87c. 

Developments were not surprising in 
view of the continued liberal run of 
hogs to market, but the latter showed 
some letup this week from the recent 
levels, and the live hog price showed 
more stubbornness around the 4c level. 
Complaints of a slow cash trade in lard 
was also a depressing factor, although 
in a general way it appeared as though 
the quieter lard demand was the result 
of the recent liberal absorption by con- 
sumers and the tendency to go slow 
over the year-end holidays. 


Average Hog Price Higher. 


Some of the buying power in lard 
this week was encouraged by the de- 
velopment of a steadier tone in some 


of the major commodities and by a 
slightly better feeling that overspread 
the financial markets. The latter ap- 
peared to be exerting considerable in- 
fluence in commodities, as did the in- 
vestigation and introduction of numer- 
ous bills at Washington calculated to 
bring about some betterment in the 
general business situation. 

Average hog price at Chicago, after 
reaching a low of 4c, the lowest in a 
great many years, recovered to 4%c but 
again eased to around 4.15c, compared 
with 4.05c a week ago, 7.80c a year ago, 
and 9.45¢ two years ago. The western 
Tun of hogs at the leading packing 
points last week totaled 721,300 head, 
compared with 716,000 head the pre- 
vious week, and 559,600 head the same 
week last year. 

Reports indicated that consumption 
of pork products, beef and lamb had 
declined somewhat, even though prices 
are at comparatively low levels. How- 
ever, the poultry season is at hand and 
may have accounted to some extent for 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


the falling off in demand for meats. 
In some of the large packing quarters 
it was said that over ample supplies 
continued to depress prices of livestock 
and meats during the past week, with 
foreign business just fair. 


Export Demand Quiet. 


Export lard demand also appeared to 
be quiet. Official lard exports for the 
week ended December 12 were 9,336,- 
000 Ibs., compared with 7,800,000 Ibs. 
last year. Exports from January 1 to 
December 12 were 518,646,000 Ibs., com- 
pared with 615,483,000 Ibs. the same 
time last year. Exports of hams and 
shoulders, including Wiltshires, for. the 
week were 148,000 lbs., against 693,000 
Ibs. last year; bacon, including Cumber- 
lands, 553,000 Ibs., against 1,297,000 
Ibs.; pickled pork, 108,000 Ibs., against 
98,000 lbs. last year. 

As a result of continued unfavorable 
financial conditions in all of the foreign 
countries, with possibly one exception, 
the impression prevailed that the ex- 
port outlook for lard and meats was 
none too satisfactory, and this appeared 
to be uppermost in the minds of pro- 
fessional operators. However, any bet- 
terment in foreign conditions might 
quickly be reflected in improved de- 
mand, while improvement in the domes- 
tic business world would materially aid 
the situation. 


PORK—Demand was reported quiet- 


er, and the market was weaker. Mess 
at New York was quoted at $17.75; 
family, $17.50; fat backs, $14.50@15.50. 

LARD—Domestic demand was fair, 
but export trade was quiet, and the 
market was weaker with futures. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at 5.95@6.05c; middle western, 5.80@ 
5.90c; New York City tierces, 55%c; 
tubs, 6@6%c; refined continent, 6%c; 
South America, 6%4c; Brazil kegs, 714¢; 
compound, car lots, 64@6%c; smaller 
lots, 6% @7c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at December price; loose 
lard, 60c under December; leaf lard, 
85c under December. 

BEEF—Demand was fair, and the 
market was firmer in spots. At New 
York, mess was nominal; packet, nomi- 
nal; family, $15.50@17.50; extra India 
mess, nominal; No. 1 canned corned 
beef, $2.00; No. 2, $4.25; 6 lbs. South 
America, $14.00; pickled beef tongues, 
$65.00@68.00 per barrel. 








See page 35 for later markets. 








DUTCH BACON METHODS. 


Close control exercised over the pro- 
duction of Dutch bacon, and the place 
this product from Holland is making 
for itself on the British market, was 
discussed recently by an English critic 








Hog Cut-Out Values Show Decline 


A sharp decline in hog receipts re- 
sulted in some price increases during 
the early days of the week. However, 
the warm weather, resulting in a weak 
fresh pork market, not only at Chicago 
but at Eastern points, had a depressing 
effect. Heavy farm slaughterings in 
many parts of the country, not only be- 
cause it is the season of farm slaughter 
but because many farmers are slaugh- 
tering their own meat, has added an- 
other competitive feature to the fresh 
pork market. 


There was some falling off in the 
receipts of well finished lights and light 
butchers, but the supply of hogs rang- 
ing between 225 and 250 lbs. was plen- 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live weight) 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to 


tiful. Shipping receipts are not large 
but a considerable spread in price is 
beginning to be noted. 

The price of fresh pork loins is weak, 
moving at Chicago from 6%4c for heavy 
loins to 9c for light with Boston a half 
cent higher and New York and Phila- 
delphia %c to 1%c higher. 

Price of good hogs ranged between 
$4.25 and $4.35 with one load Tuesday 
making $4.50 at Chicago. 

The following. test, worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and product 
prices at Chicago during the early days 
of the week, as given in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER Daily Market Service, 
shows heavier cutting losses than those 
of a week ago, due in large measure to 
the higher cost of hogs and the slightly 
lower fresh pork values. 
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in a Dutch magazine, according to infor- 
mation transmitted to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce by the Ameri- 
can commercial attache at The Hague. 
There are two types of bacon factories 
in Holland today, he points out. In 
some parts of Holland the farmers 
have established their own cooperative 
factories. Four of these are already 
in existence and a fifth is planned. The 
other type, of which there are twenty, 
is the privately owned factory. But 
all factories, co-operative or privately 
owned, are members of the Dutch 
Bacon Curers’ Association, a body 
which exists to promote the general in- 
terests of the trade. 

Quality of all bacon produced in Hol- 
land is, however, the special concern 
of the Dutch government. All pigs 
destined to become bacon are examined 
both before and after killing by a gov- 
ernment veterinary surgeon, and only 
pigs free from all disease and other 
defects are passed. Pigs so passed are 
marked by three triangular marks on 
each flank, containing the word “Neder- 
land” and the number of the factory- 

The shape and curing of the bacon 
are also matters of control. To watch 
the actual process of manufacture the 
government has established the Neder- 
landsche Baconcontrole, an association 
endowed with great powers, and the ex- 
port of bacon which does not come up 
to the standard it prescribes is specific- 
ally forbidden. 

There is a board of bacon control con- 
sisting of five members, three of which 
are appointed by the minister of agri- 
culture and two by the bacon curers. 


This board has laid down strict regula- 
tions covering salting, draining, baling, 
and selecting, the regulations being 
formulated in colloboration with the 
English importers. To ensure that the 
regulations are strictly obeyed a con- 
tinuous inspection of the factories is 
maintained and samples of all outward 
consignments are taken and tested. Any 
failure to maintain these standards is 
punished by fines or, if an offense is 
repeated, by expulsion of the offending 
factory from the association, which 
means that the offender is excluded al- 
together from the export trade. All 
bacon coming up to standard is marked 
“best” or “good” according to its grade, 
and all marks incorporate the number 
of the factory, so that it is always pos- 
sible to find out where any bacon has 
been cured. 


The Dutch government is keenly con- 
cerned also with improving the_breed- 
ing and the feeding of pigs. Govern- 
ment experts are continuously engaged 
in selection tests on breeding strains 
for bacon purposes and on tests to de- 
termine the influence of various diets 
and foods on the quality of the bacon. 


It is a remarkable fact, the writer 
states, that Dutch bacon can be sold 
on the English market at a lower price 
than that of almost any other bacon- 
exporting country, although the Dutch 
product is in no way inferior to any 
other. One of the reasons is believed 
to be Holland’s adherence to free trade, 
a fact which keeps the price of corn to 
the Dutch pig farmer as low as world 
conditions will allow. 


ee, 


BRITISH LARD IMPORTS UP, — 


Lard imports into Great Britain 
during the first 11 months of the year 
were 12 per cent higher than those of 
the corresponding period of 1930. The 
1931 advance in imports of American 
lard amounted to over 5 per cent. Sup- 
plies of continental lard have bee 
larger than usual but receipts from the 
United States will account for better 
than 81 per cent of the total. 

The price movement for lard at 
Liverpool has been ‘downward. This 
trend became well defined in November, 
1930, and prices have tended downward 
throughout 1931. The average of $740 
per 100 lbs. for American prime steam 
western lard for the first week of De- 
cember was an unusually low figure, 
being well under any price during the 
last eighteen years. However, exchange 
conditions have had an adverse influ- 
ence on dollar quotations. 


— fe 
FRENCH MEAT IMPORT QUOTAS, 


Quotas fixed for imports of meats 
into France from the United States are 
reported to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce as follows: Pork meats (ex- 
cept canned) salted or in brine, raw, 
unprepared, 45 metric tons for the 
period from November 20 to December 
31, 1931, inclusive; 185 metric tons for 


the period from January 1 to March 


31, 1932, inclusive. All other meats 
(except canned) salted or in brine, raw, 
unprepared, 30 metric tons and 
metric tons respectively for the periods 
mentioned. 
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NEW CURING VATS 


Grinders 


Williams builds a crusher or grinder 
for every ing house and rendering 
plant purpose. All embody the origi- 
nal Williams patented features includ- 
ing patented hammers which cut tough 
sinewy goods with less power, adjust- 
able grinding plates to overcome wear 
an ick adjustments and repairs. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2708 NORTH 9th ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
37 W. Yon Deven St. 15 Park Row 337 Rialto Bldg. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—There was little or noth- 
ing new in the tallow situation in the 
East the past week, the market taking 
on a holiday appearance. Consumers 
displayed little or no interest and pro- 
ducers were not inclined to press busi- 
ness. The market was quoted un- 
changed, with extra at New York at 


ic f.0.b., but the undertone was re- 
garded as none too s y in some 
rs. 

However, with a steadier feeling in 
surrounding markets, the producer was 
inclined to await developments. Ap- 

ntly consumers have taken care of 
their needs for the balance of this year 
and the early part of next year, but 
there is an impression that consumers 
would be interested in future shipment. 
However, producers are reluctant to 
offer at the levels existing at this time. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8%c; extra, 34%4c; edible, 45% @4éc. 

At Chicago, the market was prac- 
tically bare of information due to the 
extreme smallness of trade. Holders 
were not pressing offerings at these 
levels, while buyers were displaying 
very little interest at the moment. At 
Chicago, edible was quoted at 4%c; 
fancy, 4@4%c; prime packer, 4c; No. 
1, 3%c; No. 2, 2%c. 

At Liverpool, Argentine beef tallow, 
December-January shipment, was un- 
changed at 22s 6d, while Australian 
good mixed tallow at Liverpool, Decem- 
ber-January shipment, was 3d higher 
at 28s 9d. 

STEARINE — Demand continued 
rather quiet in the East, with uncon- 
firmed reports current of some business 
having passed at 5%c. The market was 
quoted at this level. At Chicago, the 
market was quiet and steady, with oleo 
quoted at 6c. 

OLEO OIL—A moderate business 
passed, but at slightly lower levels. Ex- 
tra New York was quoted at 7@7%4c; 
medium, 65gc; lower grades, 6%4c. At 
Chicago, the market was rather dull 
bor steadily held. Extra was quoted at 

C. 








See page 35 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was rather 
quiet, but the market was fairly steady. 
Edible oil at New York was quoted at 
lle; extra winter, 8c; extra, 7%¢; ex- 
tra No. 1, 744c; No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Consuming de- 
mand continued rather slow, and the 
market was about steady. Pure at New 
York was quoted at 914c; extra, 7%c; 
No. 1, 7%c; cold test, 18c. 

GREASES — The position of the 
grease markets in the East was rather 
unsteady, with no particular volume of 
business passing. e slowness in de- 
mand and evidence of fair offerings 
made for an ungteady tone, although 
pees were not greatly changed. The 
act that competing products main- 
tained the recent levels attracted some 
attention, but consumers were not in- 
clined to take hold of any of the soap- 
er materials in an important way, with 
the year-end holidays evidently cutting 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


some figure. It appeared as though 
producers would like to move some 
stuff. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 8c; yellow and house, 2% 
8c depending on quality; A white, 2 
@3%c; B white, 2%@3%c;_ choice 
white, tierces, 4% @4c. 

At Chicago, there was little news in 
the grease markets due to an extremely 
light trade. Producers were not in- 
clined to press offerings at the prevail- 
ing low levels, while consumers were 
displaying little interest at the mo- 
ment. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 2%c; yellow, 2%c; B white, 2%c; 
A white, 3c; choice white, all hog, 3% 


@3%c. 
cienceiidiieten 

EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Dec. 21, 1981. 

Last sales of ground dried blood were 
at $1.90 f.o.b. New York. Sellers are 
now quoting $2.00 per unit, but this 
price can no doubt be shaded to $1.90 
unless an unexpected demand presents 
itself. 

Ground tankage sold at $1.50 & 10c 
New York, today’s asking price. 

Unground tankage sold at $1.40 & 
10¢c New York, both for prompt and 
January shipment. Some sellers are 
offering at $1.35 & 10c f.0.b. local ship- 


ping points. 
a oe 


LATVIAN LARD IMPORTS. 


Imports of lard into Latvia during 
the past five years, with sources of 
supply, are reported to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce: 


United 
States. Germany. Denmark. Holland. 
Wskneees 39.2 88.7 350.5 221.8 
ea 66.9 60.9 216.9 63.7 
DME: ‘ewnacrcce 890.6 35.3 831.1 30.6 
WE ord avcies 1,879.0 11.6 486.6 3.8 
EPR 1,206.0 2.8 589.0 14 


19st (8 mos.) 0.3 pati ca ‘ces 

The report states that decrease of 
price on the butter market and loss of 
foreign markets for Latvian butter led 
to the substitution in large measure of 
butter for lard, in which event the col- 
lapse of the Latvian market for foreign 
lard may be expected to end when for- 
eign markets reopen to Latvian butter. 

Selec 


LARD AND, GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 
Dec. 1, 1931, to Dec. 22, 1931, totaled 
19,448,881 lIbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
1,062,400 lbs.; stearine, none. 
nS ee 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended December 20, 1931, amounted to 
9,024 metric tons, compared with 8,418 

metric tons last week. 5 















By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Dec. 23, 1931. 
Blood. 


There is little trading. Producers’ 
ideas are about $1.50@1.60. 


Ground and unground..............-. $1.50@1.60n 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Buyers are showing little interest. 

Market is nominal. 

Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$1.25@1.40 & 10c 
6 to 8% ammonia.... 1.10@1.20 & 10c 
Te OC on ode ccdtuatis egnaws 1.200 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Cracklings continue in moderate de- 
mand. Sales continue to be made at 


35@40c. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground 
per unit protein...........+.e0 $.35 @ .40 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & qual- @30.50 
Soft ‘prsd. beef, ‘ac. grease & qual-— : 
1» COR cicccccasccvctooccccencss @20.50 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product movement seasonable and 
prices are steady. 


Per Ton. 
Digester, tankage, meat meal.... $ 35.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 135.00 
Steam bone meal, special f > 
POP BOM cecccccccccseccccccscccccces @30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market is just about steady. High 
grade ground is offered at $1.15 & 10c 


Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground 10@12% am.. 1.15 & 100 
Low egrd., and er kan am.. is & 100 
Bone [ees ungd., low gd., 
WE WR: Sosy ckctveiescnckenaee 
TOON WN vv ccvdszaccaacvecices 1.15@ 1.260 


Market shows no change. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... ¥ 25.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 5O........see0e. ts 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... 0. 150.00 
Mfg. shin bones..... ei eeccecescecse _ art ST 
CBG ROSES Sec cccdunccedssseces 15. 18.00 
SOM: WORRE cc cnvcteccsescaesecsus 15. 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


The market continued very quiet. 
Buyers are showing little interest. 


; Per Ton. 

WO GROOM sve niivcsveehidhconcebeaae $20. 22.00 
Hide trimmings (new style).......... 6.00@ 8.00 
RANGE: TONGS 6 sic vnsdcachievse vance 10.00@12.00 
FEUD: GE aie's-ctins voceksmndeeussaces 23.5024.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 22.50@23.00 
REE BOE iin. bi0.n'445 bs wogee cas Ken ewer 33.00@40.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ......... 10.00@12.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb.... 2%@ 2%4c 


Animal Hair. 
Most winter hair has been contracted 


for. Sales of black were made at 5@ 

54%c and grey at 8% @4c. 

Summer coil and field dried............ %@ ic 
ed, pong be ol per > N einedee-ae ia sae 

Cattle Switches, Oakes encore ke 





*According to count, 








KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG.CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
; (Cracklings) ‘ 

PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


New equipment is being installed in 
the recently completed addition to the 
plant of the Waldock Packing Co., San- 
dusky, O. The additional machinery 
will permit plant production to be 
doubled. 

Operations have begun in the new 
packing plant of the Joseph Ey Co., 
Auburn, Wash. The building has an 
area of 40 by 50 ft., is four stories high, 
and represents an investment, including 
equipment, of $75,000. 

Construction is under way on a new 
warehouse for the L. E. Brown hide, 
wool and tallow works, on South Van 
Ness ave., Fresno, Cal. The building is 
expected to be completed within 90 
days. It will be of brick and concrete 
construction, have 5,000 feet of floor 
space, and cost approximately $20,000. 

The new plant of the Jacob Forst 
Packing Co., Inc., Kingston, N. Y., has 
recently been placed in operation. It is 
a two-story, fireproof structure, with a 
basement and sub-basement. The most 
modern equipment has been installed 
throughout the various departments. 
More than 150 persons are employed in 
the plant at present. 

Proposed construction of a new abat- 
toir at South Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been announced by Arthur Monk, presi- 
dent of the recently organized United 
Butchers’ Abattoir, Inc. The company 
is planning to erect a plant at Thirty- 
fifth and Reed sts. which will represent 
an investment of about $250,000. It is 
planned to begin construction shortly 
after the first of the year and to have 
the work completed by midsummer. 
Capacity of the plant will be 500 head 
of cattle per week, in addition to 3,000 
head of smaller animals. 


a \ 
MARGARINE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Although there is a dairy industry 
in Newfoundland supplying about half 
the butter needs of that country, which 
are estimated at about 1,000,000 Ibs. 
annually, the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine has been a recognized industry 
for many years, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The con- 
sumption of this product is much in 
excess of butter in Newfoundland, and 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, 
approximately 6,300,000 Ibs. were used, 
of which somewhat more than 400,000 
lbs...Were imported. 

The remainder was churned in New- 
foundland from ingredients supplied in 
put by imports from abroad. The only 

utter churned in Newfoundland is a 
farm product and, is, therefore, largely 
a nonuniform product as to color. An 
important raw material entering into 
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oleomargarine produced in Newfound- 
land is butter which is brought in from 
New Zealand. There are two churners 
in St. John’s making extensive use of 
this butter in their margarine. 

It will be seen from the figures that 
have already been cited that the annual 
consumption of margarine in, New- 
foundland is apparently in excess of 
six times that of butter. Milk, which 
is an important essential in the manu- 
facture of margarine, is furnished by 
local dairies, the milk being supple- 
mented by imports of oleo oil, cocoanut 
and olive oils, salt, neutral lard| and 
coloring matter. About 75 to 80 per 
cent of the oleo oil, but only about 5 
per cent in point of value of the vege- 
table oils entering into the manufacture 
of margarine during the fiscal year 
1930, came from the United States, 
which is also the source of 90 per cent 
of the neutral lard imports. 

The total purchase of such raw ma- 
terials from the United States, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, were 
approximately $200,000, of which oleo 
oil led with nearly $115,000. There are 
but three manufacturers of oleomar- 
garine in the province, their plants be- 
ing located in each instance in St. 
John’s. The government levies a tax 
on local production, which formerly 
amounted to 2c per Ib. but was recently 
increased to 7c per Ib. wherf the product 
is sold in metal containers. 

This was done to encourage the con- 
tinued use of wooden tubs, which is 
the preferred style of packing in gen- 
eral use. Importers of butterine pay a 
duty of 3c per Ib. now, with the possi- 
bility that the government may restore 
the former rate of 5c per Ib., as pro- 
tection to the domestic industry, espe- 
cially in view of the increasing imports 
from 16,000 Ibs. in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, to 333,531 Ibs. for 
the fiscal year 1929, and 419,000 Ibs. 
the following year. 


SHORTENING FREIGHT RATES. 


The question whether cottonseed oil 
shortenings shall be classed as lard 
substitutes or as vegetable oils for 
freight purposes will be determined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
On December 17 the Commission or- 
dered an investigation, docketed as No. 
24,890, into the applicability of vege- 
table oils transit privileges to shorten- 
ings sold under various trade names, 
but generally designated as solidified 
cottonseed oil. The investigation was 
ordered on the commission’s motion 
upon petition by the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis R. R., Illinois Cen- 
tral Lines, Louisville & Nashville R. R., 
Central of Georgia R. R., Southern 
Railway and Seaboard Air Lines. 


a os 
MARGARINE VS. BUTTER. 


Listed among the complaints now 
pending before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are two that relate to the 
alleged disparagement of oleomar- 
garine. The first of these, No. 1984, is 
against the Crescent Creamery Co., 
Inc., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., engaged in 
the manufacture of butter; and the 
other, No. 1988, against the National 
Dairy Union, Washington, D. C. “a cor- 
poration of approximately 300 members, 
all of whom are engaged in the dairy 
industries.” 
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MILLING EFFICIENCY LOWER 
(Special Report from the Fort Worth Laboratories) 
Fort Worth, Tex., December 15, 193] 
—Milling efficiency is not as geod ag 
last month. Quality of seed and gj 
continues normal. 
SEED ANALYSIS. 
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CUBAN COTTON OIL DUTIES, 


In the November 28 issue of Tae 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER was published 
an item of higher Cuban duties on ya- 
rious vegetable oils effective November 
11. There was no express mention 
made of cottonseed oil in this tariff, and 
this product, therefore, falls in the non- 
specified groups. Hence imports of 
crude cottonseed oil from the United 
States will be assessed a duty of $4.00 
per 100 kilos (approximately $1.80 per 
100 lbs.), according to the U. S. De 
partment of Commerce. If however, 
the cottonseed oil is semi-refined or 
merely filtered or decanted and 
product or carries less than 1 per cent 
of free fatty acid, imports will be sub 
ject to a duty of $5.00 per 100 kilos 
(about $2.27 per 100 lbs.) 

The foregoing rates will be further 


increased 10 per cent annually for * 
years beginning July 1, 1932. Thus 
that date the duty on crude cottonseed 
oil will become approximately $1.98 
100 Ibs. (or $4.40 per 100 kilos), whi 
the semi-refined and refined oil must 
pay a rate of about $2.50 per 100 Ie 
(or $5.50 per 100 kilos). Sub: 
on July 1, 1933, these rates im turn Wil 
be raised to approximately $2.16 pe 
100 Ibs. and approximately $2.73 per 
100 Ibs. respectively for crude and Tf 
fined or semi-refined cottonseed 
— July 1, ay the rates tl 

the operation 0 ese progressive a 
vances of 10 per cent annually will ® 
the equivalent of a 50 per cent sur 
charge of the rates that went into 
on November 11, 1931. 


ae 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Quiet—Undertone Steady — 
Holiday Dullness Prevalent—Crude 
Firmer—Cash Demand Moderate— 
Lard at New Lows—Peak of Oil Ac- 
cumulations Passing. 

The feature of the cottonseed oil 
futures market on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange the past week was con- 
tinued quietness in trade but a steadier 
undertone. While outside developments 
were somewhat mixed, at no time was 
there any important quantities of oil 
on the market, and although commis- 
sion houses and professionals were on 
both sides, prices scored some further 
recovery from the recent lows. 

As a result, the market displayed a 
remarkably steady undertone. The 
limited turnover from day to day was 
due to the fact that holiday dullness 
set in early, with the market closing 
down from Thursday noon to Monday 
morning. This naturally created a 
situation where operators on neither 
side cared to extend their lines. In 
fact a little evening up was under way. 

Steadiness in the crude market, and 
a better feeling in the stock and bond 
markets served to outweigh the weak- 
ness in lard, the latter market again 
establishing new season’s lows, but the 
developments in lard were such as to 
keep down buying power in oil to some 
extent. However, routine conditions at- 
tracted only passing attention, although 
further rainy weather in the South 
again limited pressure from that part 
of the crop still unpicked. 

Cash Oil Demand Slow. 


Indications were that cash oil de- 
mand was more or less on a hand-to- 
mouth scale, but on the whole a fair 
business was said to be passing. Con- 
sequently, expectations are that con- 
sumption during the present month will 
make a fair showing compared with the 
276,000 bbls. in December last year. 
With most crude mills closed down for 
the holidays, offerings were limited, and 
the development of some improvement 
in crude demand, created a firmer tone 











Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 





G. H. Hammond | Company 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


in that quarter. Southeast and Valley 
were 3%c bid, although it was said that 
crude was available at the 3%c level in 
those sections. The crude markets in 
Texas were quiet and unquoted. 


There has been some letup in the 
heavy hog run during the past week, 
but the fears of large lard accumula- 
tions had some influence, as reports 
from the West indicated that cash lard 
demand was quite moderate. 

However, with the peak of the oil 
accumulations at hand, the tendency 
was to go slow. During the past three 
seasons an analysis of the monthly sta- 
tistics indicates that the accumulation of 
oil reaches its peak during December. 
At the end of November this year, vis- 
ible stocks of oil totaled 2,328,000 bbls., 
the largest supply for any month since 
December, 1928, when the visible stocks 
were 2,365,961 bbls. 

What the supply will show at the end 
of the present month is problematical, 
but the figures the past three seasons 
reveal that from November to the end 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Dec. 22, 1931.— 
Pre-holiday dullness prevails in cotton 
oil circles, with the edge off the market 
for crude and refined. Crude is barely 
steady at 3%c lb. for Texas and 3%c 
Ib. for Valley, with occasional sales for 
immediate shipment at prices slightly 
lower. Bleachable is dull at 4c Ib. loose 
New Orleans. Freer trading is ex- 
pected early in January. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Dec. 23, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 34%c; 43 per cent meal, 
$15.00; hulls, $5.00; mill run linters, 
14%2@38c. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 17, 1931.— 


Crude cottonseed oil, 34%4@3%c Ib.; 41 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$13.75; loose cottonseed hulls, $3.00. 
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HAMMONDS 


~ MARGARINE 


of December each season there has been 
@ moderate increase in the visible 
stocks. Last season, from November 
stocks of 1,894,611 bbls., the visible 
rose to 2,000,028 bbls. at the end of 
December; two seasons ago, from 
1,928,653 bbls. to 2,119,111 bbls. at the 
end of December; three years ago from 
a November stock of 2,049,304 bbls. to 
2,365,961 bbls. at the end of December. 


Heavy Carryover Expected. 


The analysis also indicates that from 
the end of December and for the bal- 
ance of the season the stocks gradu- 
ally decreased. This being the case, 
the indications are that the bulk of the 
pressure of the new crop has come 
upon the market, and such a condition 
might readily forecast that the supply 
and demand situation for the time be- 
ing might have been discounted in the 
price level. 

As a result, there was more of a 
tendency in evidence to go slow, even 
though the trade realizes that the out- 
jook is for a much. heavier carryover 
of oil at the end of the season than was 
the case at the end of the last season. 

Extent of the consuming demand the 
balance of the season will continue an 
important factor, but looking at the 
situation as a whole, there is a possi- 
bility that the big factor of supplies is 
out of the way for the moment and that 
the market is in a better position to 
respond to the developments in allied 
markets, as well as in financial circles. 

COCOANUT OIL—The market was 
rather quiet, but very steady. Offer- 
ings were well held in face of routine 
interest from consumers. Copra was 
firm and was quoted at 2.05c lb. f.o.b. 
the Pacific Coast. At New York, tanks 
were quoted at 35.@3%c according to 
shipment. At the Pacific Coast tanks 
were quoted at 3%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand has been fair 
of late, with reports of sales at 3%c 
and 3%c f.o.b. The market is quoted 
steadily at 3%@3%ec f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—While consuming 
interest was limited, the market dis- 
played little change during the week. 
Tanks at New York are quoted at 3%c; 
tanks f.o.b. western mills, 3c nominal. 


PALM OIL—With demand rather 
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flat, the market took on a slightly 
easier tone. At New York, spot Nigre 
was quoted at 34c; shipment Nigre, 
3%c; spot Lagos, 4c; shipment Lagos, 
3%c; 20 per cent softs, 3.65c; Benim 
and Port Harcourt, 3%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Little or no 
demand was in evidence, and the mar- 
ket was barely steady. Shipment oil 
at New York was quoted at 3.60c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
quiet and cabled offerings were steady. 
Prices at New York were well held, 
with spot foots quoted at 4%ec; ship- 
ment foots, 4@4%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Demand was slow 
but offerings fair. Tanks, f.o.b. south- 
ern mills are quoted at 3% @4c. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil stocks 
at New York were reduced to 180,000 
Ibs. of bleachable. Demand was mod- 
erate, but the market steadied with 
futures. Southeast and Valley crude 
was quoted 33%c bid, 344c asked; Texas, 
unquoted. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, December 18, 1931. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
ESIC Sy Se peg ae ee RE Sc 
re cle sein pomes 625 @ ..2% 
NC cae kc se heh cea eld 440 a 470 
Sees 15. 470 470 468 a 471 
May We ye ee Sa 
July 6 485 482 485a... 


Sales, including switches, 26 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 3% @3%c. 
Saturday, December 19, 1931. 
ER a PERS Se 5 RR ES 400 a:.... 
DRS ies aia Cee ktm aan 400 a .... 
Pe os. 2 445 445 440 a 454 
ERPS AST SSE Ree a ag 470 a 475 
_ “ES oon 476 a 480 
July 2 490 490 488 a 490 


Sales, including switches, 4 contracts. 


Southeast crude, 3% @3%ec. 
Monday, December 21, 1931. 


B.S in ankekekesoneee 400 a... 
Ree ead SR ort aI IRA ren 400 a. 
A co cGh bn cc Se Seaes 4381 a 440 
SESS GRAD ie ec ae 453 a 457 
OS Re eer pee 465 a 467 
July 2 482 475 475 a 476 


- Sales, including switches, 6 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 33c. bid. 


Tuesday, December 22, 1931. 


NN es cus a wish omee 00a .... 
NS eee te, ee ae, 00m ...; 
De oes aia S Sea et ke 4385 a 448 
AS: 2 455 453 456 a 460 
MUM? Soi oo ce eatieween pais a 470 
July 1 482 482 477 a 479 
Sales, including switches, 33 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 33c bid. 
Wednesday, December 23, 1931. 
BG cae Sous e Bae tion oe ere 
BN is oa ace boa aes 400 a .... 
BR basin S came trae a 435 a 445 
_ SSH PSs 460 455 453 a 456 
REE era 464 a 466 
BPS See 480 479 475 a 477 








See page 35 for further markets. 








HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Dec. 22, 1931—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 20s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s. 
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KEEPING TRACK OF COSTS. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


they cannot be connected directly with 
the expenditures. 

If a purchase of materials is made 
for the production department, it is pos- 
sible to connect directly the. material 
received with the funds expended. It is 
pessible to judge the wisdom of the 
expenditure by determining the value of 
the materials. But if space for adver- 
tising is purchased, it is usually not 
possible to determine the number of 
orders which result from the expendi- 
ture. It is also difficult to determine 
for how long benefit may be derived 
from the advertising. Orders may be 
received as a result of the advertising 
some time after the expenditure for it 
is incurred. Then again, a salesman 
may build up good-will for his concern 
which will be realized in orders after 
his services are ended. 


What Must Be Spent? 


Because of this indefinite relation 
between cause.and effect, executives are 
apt to think that the sales expense is 


_ necessary and should be incurred even 


though direct results cannot be seen, 
and, therefore, they may not scrutinize 
closely enough the amount and nature 
of this expense. 

Because of these and other conditions 
it is important that formal and exact 
control of selling expense be exercised. 
This control involves three steps: 

1.—Determination of what is included 
in selling expense and the setting up of 
a proper classification thereof. 

2.—Determination of standards by 
which to judge the amount of selling 
expense, and the use of these standards 
in the formulation of a selling expense 
budget. 

3.—Determination of methods of en- 
forcing the standards set, and the execu- 
tion of these methods. 


Classify Sales Expenditures. 


It is customary to charge as part of 
the cost of goods sold, all expenditures 
incurred in connection with the product 
up to the time it is ready to be offered 
for sale. 

The following classification of sales 
expense may be made: 

1.—Sales office expense; 2.—Sales- 
men’s salaries and expenses; 3.—Pack- 
ing and shipping; 4.—Advertising. 

Sales must always be subject to some 
executive supervision, and this super- 
vision results in expense, The nature 
of the supervision exercised over sales 
will depend upon the size and organiza- 
tion of each individual concern. In most 
businesses there is a sales manager who 
is the executive head of the sales de- 
partment, and frequently he is assisted 
by a staff. 

As the sales organization grows, care 
must be exercised to avoid incurring 
unnecessary expense. It is but natural 
that each subordinate office will desire 
to enlarge its activities as much as 
possible, and because of this tendency 
there may be a duplication of work. 

There is usually little difficulty in 
deciding as to the items which should 
be included under salesman’s salary and 
expenses. The chief problem is the con- 
trol of such expenses, for they have a 
tendency to become unduly large unless 
an effective check is exercised. One of 
the chief sources of difficulty is the 
determination of the proper method of 
compensating salesmen for their ser- 
vices, 
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If definite salaries are paid it is some. 
times difficult to determine the eguj. 
tableness of the amount paid. 


Salary or Commission? 


In an attempt to lessen the difficulty, 
salesmen may be paid in whole or jp 
part on a commission basis. Some sales 
executives think that a salary plus com. 
mission is the most desirable method, 
on the theory that the work of a sales. 
man cannot be judged entirely by the 
sales which are directly attributable to 
him. He may have a certain advertis. 
ing value to the business which is not 
adequately measured in terms of the 
sales orders which he turns in, 

A salary which is not directly de 
pendent on the volume of sales, re 
munerates him for the work which he 
does towards building up the good-wilj 
of the firm; whereas the commission 
which he receives, based on the volume 
of sales secured or on the excess of 
sales over a certain amount, rewards 
efficiency and penalizes inefficiency, 

Those who are exponents of the pay- 
ment of a commission only contend that 
the salesman is remunerated for the 
work he does in building up good-will 
by the additional orders which he will 
receive later on. If all orders received 
from the salesman’s territory are cred- 
ited to him, there is merit in this con- 
tention. 

The method to be employed in re 
munerating the salesmen is a problem 
of the sales department, but it has an 
important bearing on the preparation 
of the estimate of selling expense and 
is of interest to the student of bu 
ary control. It may be added that if 
a proper control is to be exercised over 
these expenses, it is necessary to have 
records and reports which will provide 
an analysis of sales and selling expense 
showing: 


Who Is Responsible for Sales? 


1.—Whether the salesman or the 
territory is responsible for the sales, 

2.—Whether the sales which are 
being made are of the goods which the 
company most desires to sell. The 
latter, at least, can be determined by 
obtaining the profit realized on sales 
made by each salesman and judging his 
efficiency in terms of profit rather than 
by volume of sales. 

The sales office expense estimate will 
be prepared by the staff or the execu- 
tive head of the office. The salesmen’s 
salaries and expense estimate should be 
prepared by the immediate superior of 
the salesmen for whom the estimate is 
made. If there are branch and division 
offices, each of these will prepare an 
estimate for the salesmen belonging to 
that office, and after it is arvrov 
the manager it will be forwarded to 
a ype a at ar som office. 

e packing and shipping a 
will be prepared by the head of the 
shipping department and forwarded by 
him to the sales manager. 

The sales manager will make such re 
visions as he thinks necessary in 
estimates of his subordinates and fi 
ward them to the executive in charge 
the budget procedure, with such recom- 
mendations as he may desire to off 
The executive in charge of the b 
procedure will forward these to 
budget committee (if there is one 
to the proper executive. In either case 
necessary revisions will be made 
the budget returned to the sales male 
ager, who in turn will transmit to 
subordinate his budget as approved. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


THURSDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were slightly steadier 
the latter part of the week on holiday 


ning-up, smaller hog run, and 
fonter, hedge ressure. Cash : trade 
was moderate. Government pig report, 


indicating 197/10 per cent increase in 
size of fall pig crop over 1930, at- 
tracted only passing attention, al- 
though indicating, with the spring pig 
crop, 4,500,000 head more in the Corn 
Belt over last year. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil quiet and steady. Crude, 
Southeast and Valley, 3%c bid; mill 
offerings light; cash _ trade quiet; 
weather continued unsettled in South. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Thursday noon were: 

Dec., $4.00 bid; Jan., $4.30@4.45; 
Mar., $4.56@4.60; May $4.67@4.72; 
July, $4.78@4.82. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

Dec., $4.00 bid; Jan. $4.20 bid; Mar., 
$4.45@4.60; May, $4.56@4.75; July, 
$4.65@4.80. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 3%c f.o.b. 


Stearine. 

Stearine, 5%c. 

Thursday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Dec. 28, 19381. — Lard, 
prime western, $5.95@6.05; middle 
western, $5.80@5.90; city, 55%c; re- 
fined continent, 6%4c; South American, 
6%c; Brazil kegs, 74%4c; compound, 6% 
@6%c in car lots. 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, December 24, 1931.—Gen- 
eral provision market quiet and un- 
changed; hams fair, no demand for pic- 
nics and square shoulders; lard poor. 

Thursday’s prices were as follows: 

ams, American cut, 66s; hams, long 
cut, 82s; shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, none; short backs, 66s; bellies, 
clear, 47s; Canadian, none; Cumber- 
_ 45s; Wiltshires, 41s; spot lard, 


od 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


Hamburg market demand was 
medium for refined and prime steam 
lard during the week ended December 
20, 1931, according to cabled reports to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. De- 
mand was poor for all other products. 
Prices per 100 kilograms: Prime steam 
lard, $15.25; fatbacks, 10/12 Ibs., 
$16.50; fatbacks 12/14 Ibs., $19.00; fat- 
backs 14/16 Ibs., $21.00; frozen pork 
livers, $12.00. 

Receipts of lard for the week were 
1534, shipments from Denmark 
amounting to 211. Arrivals of hogs at 

0 of Germany’s most important mar- 
kets were 99,000 at a top Berlin price 


of 9.50 cents a pound, compared with . 


9,000 at 13.19 cents a pound for the 
Same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was rather 
quiet. Prices were not steady and busi- 
hess was lean. Demand was improving 
for extra oleo oil. Demand poor for 








other products. Prices per 100 kilo- 
grams: Extra neutral lard, $18.60; ex- 
tra oleo oil, $18.80; prime oleo oil, 
$16.80; extra premier jus, $11.20; prime 
remier jus, $10.80; extra oleo stock, 
818.40: refined lard, $16.80. 

The market at Liverpool showed little 
alteration. Stocks were light and con- 
sumptive demand was poor. Prices 
were steady. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 23,500 for the 
week, as compared with 16,000 for the 
same week last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended December 16 
was 131,700, as compared with 123,389 
for the corresponding week of last year. 
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CONTINENTAL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Hamburg, December 7, 1931. 

Lard receipts in the period from No- 
vember 80 to December 5, 1931, were 
as follows: From the United States, 
1,129 tons; Denmark, 182 tons; with 
none from Holland or Hungary. 

The price asked by the larger U. S. 
packers ranged from $17.75 to $18.12%2, 
with dealers offering at $16.75 to $17.50. 
sooo, prices, $17.50; Holland, $19.00 to 


Lard Markets. 


Germany.—The decline on the Chi- 
cago market brought along a further 
weakening in Germany. This, however, 
lasted only till December 1, 1931, and 
on that day prices, in spite of lowered 








Watch the Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are low 
as when they are high. 


It is vital to know the market 
when prices are fluctuating up or 
down. 

The time seems near when 
market fluctuations upward can 
be looked for. In such times it is 
easy to buy or sell a car of prod- 
uct anywhere from %¥%c to ic 
under the market. 

A car sold at %c under the market 
costs the seller $37.50; at %4c under 
he loses $75.00; at %c er he 
loses $150.00; at 1c under he loses 
$300.00. 


The same is true of BUYERS of 
carlot uct. If they pay over 
the going market they stand to 
lose similar amounts. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market price on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 

Cost of this service for a whole 
year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
%e variation from actual market 
price. 

Information furnished by THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE is vital 
to anyone handling meats on a car- 


lot basis. For full information. 
NATIONAL PRO- 


Chicago, IIL 











write THE 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn S&t., 
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Chicago quotations, were raised by 4c 
per pound. This advance is to be 
ascribed to the fact that stocks in Ger- 
many were low and arriving shipments 
of packers were practically sold out. In 
contrast to price advances for ware- 
house goods, future unloadings were 
weakened and for a while dealers were 
doing business at the basic price of 
$15.8742. The average trading of De- 
cember to March unloadings of futures, 
however, was done on the basis of 
$16.00 to $16.25. 

German leaf lard at the present time 
is offered abundantly, and this product 
was traded on the basis of 45 pfennigs 
per German pound. As a consequence, 
prices for German lard also have de- 
clined slightly. 

Shipments from Denmark were in- 
sufficient in so far as lard in bladders 
is concerned. Lard in blocks and 
tierces was neglected. 


Denmark.—Shipments from Denmark 
in spite of the augmented killings were 
not sufficient to cover the requirements 
in bladder lard. Lots of block lard and 
barrel goods offered plentifully was 
given no attention. There was very 
little buying disposition for goods. 

Holland.—Quotations on the Dutch 
markets for prompt delivery, and also 
for future up to February were re- 
duced during the week covered by the 
report to $16.00. Interested parties 
were on hand for all futures and ex- 
tensive business could be done. Since 
quotations for Dutch lard were consid- 
erably higher than for American goods, 
only unimportant deals could be closed 
in this article. 

Hungary.—At unchanged prices there 
was no export to Germany, but smaller 
sales to Austria have been reported. 


Other German Markets. 


Short Fat Backs.— Weakening of Chi- 
cago quotations brought about price re- 
ductions here also. At the end of the 
report week, large packers were ask- 
‘ing the following prices c.i.f. Hamburg, 
prompt delivery: 


8/10 av. $16.12% 
10/12 17.25 
12/14 19.62% 
14/16 20.37% 
16/18 20.75 
18/20 21.25 
20/25 22.75 


Dutch bacon was. still further re- 
duced. Merchandise in weights of 26/28 
kilograms could be bought on the basis 
of $20.25, but in spite of the relatively 
favorable prices only very little busi- 
ness was done. 


Oleo Oil.—Offerings were light, 
prices unchanged. For extra oleo oil 
prices up to $18.25 were asked, and for 
prime oleo oil up to $17.12%. These 
prices are understood for prompt deliv- 
ery, c.if. Hamburg. 

Hog Livers.—Slightly pickled North 
American warehouse goods were not 
offered in the report week; for prompt 
unloadings prices of $17.50 cif. Ham- 
burg were asked. Frozen livers were 
not in demand. Warehouse goods were 
apety offered, and could be secured 
at the basic price of around $13.00 to 
$14.00. 

Danish hog livers were offered in 
sufficient quantities at slightly reduced 

rices. For fresh liver prices from 


p 

$18.00 to $19.00 were demanded; salted 
liver was very little in demand, but the 
price could be maintained at $12.00. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 23, 1931. 


CATTLE—Receipts were little more 
than one-third as large as last week. 
Compared with late last week: Most 
killing classes, 50c@$1.00 higher, light 
steers and yearlings showing most ad- 
vance, supply such kinds being very 
limited. Demand was broadest, how- 
ever, for weighty steers. It was large- 
ly a shipper market, outsiders taking 
practically all steers scaling 1,200 lbs. 
upward, as well as good to choice long 
yearling steers. Extreme top, $11.75, 
paid for mediumweights; best yearlings, 
$11.25; upper crust weighty fed steers, 
$9.00@10.50; bulk all steers and year- 
lings, $5.00@8.50. Last week’s hold- 
over supply of common and medium 
grade killers is now well cleaned up; 
dressed beef market still sluggish, not 
warranting upturn on foot which was 
due almost entirely to starvation runs. 
Light heifer and mixed yearlings, 50c 
@$1.00 higher; beef cows, 25@50c up; 
low cutter and cutter cows, 15@25c 
higher; bulls, strong to 25c higher; 
vealers, $1.00 over last week’s close. 

HOGS—Compared with one week 
ago: Market unevenly 10@25c higher, 
lighter weights up most; pigs and light 
lights, 25@40c higher; packing sows, 
about steady. Curtailed supplies were 
main strengthening factor; fresh pork 
market continued slow. Late bulk 170 
to 230 lbs., $4.20@4.35; top, $4.40; 240 
to 300 Ibs., $4.10@4.25; 140 to 160 lbs., 
$4.00@4.25; pigs, $3.50@4.00; packing 
sows, $3.50@3.65; smooth sorts, to 
$3.75 and above. 

SHEEP—Compared with close last 
week: Killing classes very uneven, 
mostly steady to 25c higher, near choice 
lambs up most. Market erratic and 
sensitive to outside demand as is usual 
shortly before Christmas. Fat lambs 


reached $6.00 today, highest of calendar 
week. Closing bulks: Better grade 
native and fed western lambs, $5.25@ 
5.75, around 95-lb. weights making out- 
side price; finished 98-lb. averages, 
$5.50; lower grade lambs scarce, few 
medium kinds $4.50@5.00; throwouts, 
around $4.00; fat ewes, $2.00@2.50; 


few, $2.75. 
a 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Kansas City, Kan., Dec. 23, 1931. 

CATTLE—The two-day supply of 
cattle at the Kansas City market was 
22,000 short of a week ago, and this 
shrinkage, no doubt, was responsible for 
the prevailing strength. Shortfed 
steers and yearlings are generally 50 
@75c higher than late last week, with 
spots up more on weighty offerings. 
No choice grades were available, and 
the top rested at $8.00 on good 1,350- 
Ib. weights. Most of the shortfed ar- 
rivals cleared from $4.50@6.25. Short- 
fed heifers are 50c or more higher, 
while cows are strong to 25c up. Bulls 
closed at steady to strong prices, while 
vealers held fully steady, with choice 
kinds up to $6.00. 

HOGS—Lighter receipts at all mar- 
kets reflected a stronger feeling in the 
local market, and values are mostly 10 
@15c higher for the two days, with 
underweights as much as 15@25c high- 
er. The late top reached $4.15 on 
choice 190- to 240-lb. weights, while the 
bulk of the 160- to 300-lb. averages sold 
from $4.00@4.15. Packing sows shared 
the advance, with $3.25@3.75 taking 
the bulk. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs met a fairly 
broad demand at the week’s opening, 
and values advanced around 50c over 
late last week, with best fed offerings 
selling up to $5.35. Bulk of the better 
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grades sold from $4.85@5.30. Late jp 
Tuesday’s session some weakness de. 
veloped, and a part of the advance wags 
erased. Mature classes were 

and prices held steady, with best 
ewes selling at $2.50 and the bulk from 
$1.50@2.25. 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics, ) 


Omaha, Neb., Dec. 23, 1931, 

CATTLE—The very sharp reduction 
in receipts at all leading markets fy. 
nished some relief from the depresgeq 
condition at last week’s close, and g 
touch of price improvement was noted 
on all killing classes. Prices are st 
to around 25c higher on all killj 
classes, with instances up more on some 
classes that lost the most price ground 
last week. Choice long yearlings solg 
at $10.75, and there were several 
good to choice loads at $8.50 @ 10.25, 
with bulk shortfeds $5.00@7.25. 

HOGS—Shipping support has been 
the outstanding feature of the hog mar. 
kets from the period Thursday to Tues. 
day of this week. General trend tp 
values has been strong, with compari 
sons uncovering a net advance on prae- 
tically all classes and grades of 25 to 
35c. Tuesday’s top held at $4.10, with 
the bulk of lights and butchers $3.85 
@4.05,- with light lights down to $3.50; 
packing sows, $3.40@3.65. 

SHEEP—Fluctuations in the slaugh- 
ter lamb trade have been violent, trace- 
able to the uneven volume of receipts 
and Monday’s sharp advance has been 
more.than wiped out; values for week 
steady to 25c lower. Sheep held s ; 
Tuesday’s bulk of good to choice 
of fed wooled lambs sold $4.75@5.00; 
top, $5.40; good and choice ewes, $1.7 
@2.35. 


cee 
ST, JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 28, 1981. 

CATTLE—Stimulated by a famine 
run, cattle prices rebounded vigorously, 
Supplies for two days decreased n 
75 per cent against last week and shot 
the market up 50@75c and placed $1.0 
on beef steers and yearlings. 
classes had declined 75c@$1.25, and 
spots $1.50, the week before. Quality 
has been extremely plain, best steers 
being considerably short of good grade 
and going at $5.85; bulk offerings, $5.25 
@5.75. She stock has advanced 
50c; vealers and calves steady; bulls, 
strong to 25c higher. Most beef cows 
brought $2.75@38.25; cutters and low 
cutters, $1.75@2.50; bulls, $2.25@2.%; 
top vealers, $6.00. 

HOGS—Receipts have decreased ap 
proximately 32. per cent, which is Te 
flected in a marked tendency to higher 
prices. Top, $4.10, against $3.80 on the 
low day last week; bulk 180- to 300-1 
butchers, $4.00@4.10; 150 to 170 Ibs 
$3.75@3.90; sows, $3.25@2.65. Butchers 
have advanced 30@35c over the low 
time; sows, 15@25c. 

SHEEP—Curtailed supplies also bok 
stered the lamb market. = whiel 
was $5.00 at the preceding week’s Fie 
ascending to \ $5.40; bulk des 
lambs, $5.00@5,25, or 25@50c up f@ 
the two-day period. Fat ewes ir 
a to small lots selling at 9200 

own. i 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Dec. 23, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with the close 
last week: Steers, mixed yearlings and 
heifers ended the two-day period at an 
advance of 25@50c; cow stuff and bulls, 
steady to 25c higher; vealers, 25c high- 
er. Quality and fat was lacking in 
most steers. A top of $6.00 was paid 
for light weights, with 1,239-Ib. steers 
at $5.90. Bulk of slaughter steers sold 
from $3.50@5.00, with better kinds 
mostly $4.75@5.90. Mixed yearlings of 
612-lb. average topped at $7.00, ma- 
jority of mixed yearlings and heifers 
$4.25@5.50. Most cows went at $2.75 
@3.25; top, $3.50; low cutters, $1.50@ 
1.75. Top medium bulls scored $3.25, 
with best vealers at $7.00. 

HOGS—Swine prices advanced 25@ 
85c during the last three days, top price 
reaching $4.40, while bulk of hogs 
earned $4.25@4.40. Desirable 100- to 
150-Ib. weights scored $3.75@4.25, and 
packing sows $3.50@3.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced 25@ 
50c, other classes holding steady; city 
butchers paid a top of $5.50 on Tues- 
day, while bulk of fat lambs cashed at 
$5.00@5.25; throwouts, $3.00@3.50; fat 
ewes, $1.50@2.50. 


a 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics, ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 23, 1981. 

CATTLE — Recent severe declines 
curtailed fat cattle receipts, and prices 
reacted sharply higher. Steers and 
yearlings gained mostly 50c, with some 
sales up more. Odd lots of good offer- 
ings made $8.00, and most shortfeds 
moved at $4.50@6.50. Cows ruled 25@ 
50c higher, and heifers scored 50@75c 
advances. Beef cows bulked at $3.00@ 
3.50, most cutters and low cutters 
brought $1.75@2.50, and a few good 
heavy heifers ranged up to $6.00. Bulls 
were strong to 25c higher, and medium 
kinds sold up to $3.25. Vealers ad- 
vanced 50c@$1.00 to reach a $6.00 prac- 
tical top. 

HOGS—Diminished receipts brought 
15c advances in the butcher trade com- 
pared with late last week. Sows ruled 
around 10c lower. The top finished at 
$4.00, and most 180- to 300-lb. butchers 
brought $3.85@4.00, with 140- to 170- 
pounders mainly $3.50@3.85. Sows 
cashed at $3.40 down. 


Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


Order Buyers 





Union Stock Yards 


FELIX GEH 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Blidg., Union Stock Yards contracts for future 


J. W. MURPHY CO. 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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SHEEP—Sharp two-day fluctuations 
carried fat lamb prices unevenly 25@ 
60c higher than last Friday, with em- 
phasis on the minimum advance. Ir- 
regular late trading saw a $5.50 shipper 
top, a $5.15 practical top and bulk 
$4.85@5.10. Fat ewes recovered 25c 
loss and were quotable late up to $2.25. 


oe 
ST. PAUL 


(By VU. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 22, 1931. 

CATTLE—Some mild price recov- 
eries are evident in the cattle division, 
but these must be attributed solely to 
starvation runs as little if any improve- 
ment has taken place in the dressed 


end. Bulk of the ordinary shortfed 
steers are selling at $3.50@5.00; beef 
cows, largely $2.50@3.25; heifers, $3.25 
@4.00; cutters, $1.75@2.25; medium 
grade bulls, $2.75@3.25. Vealers have 
worked 50c or more higher under 
meager supplies, bulk selling today at 
$4.00@5.00. 

HOGS—Hog values have reacted 
slightly, averaging unevenly steady to 
10c higher for the period. Better 180- 
to 250-Ib. averages sold today at $3.90 
mostly; closely sorted 180- to 210-Ib. 
weights, sparingly to $4.00. Most 130- 
to 170-lb. averages cleared at $3.50@ 
3.75; pigs, largely $3.50; packing sows, 
$3.15 to mostly $3.25. 

SHEEP — Fat lamb prices have 
worked unevenly steady to 25c higher 
than last week’s low time, bulk of the 
better natives today selling at $5.00; 
medium grades, $4.00; throwouts, $3.00 
@3.25; slaughter ewes, $1.00@2.00. 


a oe 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 

kets, week ended Dec. 19, 1931: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. 

Week ended Dec. 19 
week 


Sheep. 















































1927 


Chicago, Illinois 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 23, 1931. 


Comparatively light marketings over 
the past weekend and continued light 
receipts at 24 concentration points and 
7 packing plants in Iowa and Minnesota 
prompted an upturn in hog prices which 
boosted values 15@25c over late last 
week. Muddy side roads were largely 
responsible in holding down marketing. 
Late sales of good to choice 180- to 260- 
lb. weights were mostly from $3.65 
3.90, long haul consignments occasional- 
ly $3.95 and $4.00. Packing sows.were 
in meager supply, selling from $3.00@ 
3.40, a few $3.50. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants, week ended Dec. 23: 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations 


based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
— excessive weight shrinkage, nor excessive 
a 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


At nine centers during week ended 
Friday, Dec. 18, 1931: 


Cor. 
week, 


gem 


a8e5 


g 
8 


*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 


fo 
LOS ANGELES SLAUGHTERS. 


November livestock slaughter at Los 
Angeles totaled 41,951 hogs, 21,097 
cattle, 9,836 calves and 40,876 sheep and 
lambs. Slaughter for the year to date 
makes a record for cattle, hogs and 
sheep and the calf slaughter has been 
exceeded only twice since the opening 
of the yards in 1923. The cattle kill for 
the first 11 months totaled 325,907; 
hogs, 723,260; sheep, 989,354, and calves 
141,329 head. 


BEESEES “ena 
When in need of expert packing- 


house workers watch the classified 
pages of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


MANN 


Information furnished 
regarding trading in 


delivery, upon request 








Order-Buyers‘of Live Stock 


McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by reer at princi 
centers for the week ended Saturday, Decem 
19, 1931, with comparisons, are re _— to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follo 


Sheep. 
12,069 
20,001 
6,861 
6,294 


Shippers 40,607 82,012 
Others 9,986 45,684 15,823 

Brennan Packing Co., 7,998 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 2,383 ~~ Boyd, Lunham & 
2,444 hogs; "Hygrade ‘ood Srsdasts aD. 6,271 
hogs; Agar Packing Co., 9,324 hogs 

Total: 44,560 cattle; 9,735 calves; 138, 880 hogs; 
93,060 sheep. 

Not including 585 cattle; 
hogs and 8,813 sheep bought 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. 


- 2,829 
- 3,314 
220 


eeeeeeeesee aeeee 


434 calves; 10,006 
direct. 


Hogs. 
3,114 
8,326 
2,776 
0,355 
3,323 

514 


Armour and 

Cudahy Pkg. 
Fowler Pkg. 
Morris b» 


23,408 


Cattle and 
calves. 
3,914 
3,951 
684 
1,446 
4, sage 


Hogs. 

24,746 

17,192 
9,884 


1 
12,401 


Co., ®, cattle; ‘Omaha Pkg. 
Me oth Sons, 52 cattle; So. 
55 ¥* i Lincoln Pkg. Co., 
132 cattle; “Nagle Pkg. Co., - cattle; 
Pkg. Co., 671 cattle; Wilson & Co., 260 cattle. 


Total: 16,033 cattle; 93,508 hogs; 39,590 sheep. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Cattle. Calves. 
1,286 
1,919 

452 


Armour and wes 
Swift & Co. . 
Morris & Co. 
East Side Pkg. Co. 
American Pkg. 
Beil a. .% 


e+e 1,708 
oi 


748 83 
140 26 


3,087 


188 


7,181 


Not including 1,665 cattle; 1,905 calves; 
hogs and 1,564 sheep bought direc 


ST. JOSEPH. 


Cattle. Calves. 


551 
10 


1, “1,077 7 
SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
ese Calves. 


Armour and Co. 


oe 339 
Wilson & Co. ...... es i 825 
Others 22 


~~ 686 


Hogs. 
6,233 
5,288 

48 


2,950 562 
2,175 164 
ae 5... 

a8 133 
23'294 aan 
22,530 886 

9,524 


66,738 
56,256 


Sheep. 
3,150 
3,790 

849 


t. 


Sheep. 
11,376 
5,484 
1,165 
18,025 
Sheep. 
4,635 
3,699 


20,728 
20,624 
10,410 
"70 
14,162 
65,994 
Hogs. 
21,503 
29,369 
33,539 
84,411 
Hogs. 
1,701 
1,707 
547 


8,955 1,960 


Not including 138 cattle; 454 hogs and 456 sheep 
direct. 


bought 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 
Dold vege Co, 
Wichita 


Sheep. 
1,161 
16 


1,178 


Not including 6,727 hogs bought direct. 


Milwaukee 
In 
Cincinnati ....... 


DENVER. 


Cattle. Calves. 


Swift & Co. ... 
Armour and Co. 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 


792 14 


174 
826 104 


292 


Cattle. Calves. 


eee jg Pkg. 90 1, et 
Swift & Co., Balt. 

UDB. Co., N.Y.... 
The Layton Co. 


8,327 


“Hill,” Balt. .... 
na nemo Harrison, N.J. 


12,774 


Cattle. Calves. 


420 
Arener and Oo. ... 346 66 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 221 25 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. 5 . 3 


. 
30 
2,073 
308 


2,955 
CINCINNATI, 

Cattle. 

18 

97 

"212 

231 

534 

455 


John F. Stegner... 
Shippers 
Others 


Total ...... eevee 2,270 1,723 


Calves. 
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3, 384 1, 1672 


8,872 5,739 


Hogs. 
13,246 
176 


Sheep. 
980 


871 


36,816 
Hogs. 
750 
6,277 
2,016 
231 
4,276 
858 
3,560 .... 
aos 310 
2,210 waae 
156 381 


20,934 2,245 


Not including 770 cattle and 7,781 hogs bought 
direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Dec. 19, 1931, with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 


Week 
ended 


Chicago 


a City" 
Omahi 


St. Toul 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City .. 
Oklaboma City 
Wichita 
Denver .. 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 


16,589 
Gianapolis ......eseeee 36,816 


eeeeeee , 


Cor. 
week, 
1930. 


18,856 


ont 
pases 


g 


«a 
a 


“10 
Ec 


C2 CO Sh hth COD 
B3eB 
oo 


b 
© 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago 
Stock Yards for current and comparative A... 
are reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Mon., Dec. 14; ...23,140 
Tues., Dec. 15.... 8,347 


Hogs. 


: 37, 710 

Total secsints for month and year ‘i December 
19, wtih comparisons: 

—-December.— 

19381. 1930. 


127,483 145,311 
: : 640,358 

278,463 271,302 1351000 tae 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. 

233 

253 

241 

189 

106 


ear, 
1981. 
2,231,753 2, 
7 743 


a 


1,022 
1,475 
’ 626 
Two years ago.. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF 


Cattle. Hogs. Shi 
Week ended week 19. $ “< 


ss a Berd 


Agr Sym pono ts 
a. 
or 


Av. 1926-1930 .... $ 5.25 $1.8 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS, 
Net supplies of cattle, _ and sheep for 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: = 
Cattle. 
27,300 57, 
3 sa 
53,287 


Hogs. 
*Week ended Dec. 19.... 
Previous week 

1930 


*Saturday, Dec. 19, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES, 
Receipts, aver nop wet —— ew = and average 
prices of hogs, 
agg —_ —Prices— 
Rece’d. Wgt. Top. 
*Week ended Dec. 19.243,600 
Le aaa week 243,469 


Avg. 
ee ‘e 


$25 
10.05 
HY 4 
$3 
1 70 Rees 
Av. 1926-1930 198,200 228 $ 9.55 9.55 3920 
*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal i © 


spection for week ended Dec. 19, 
parisons: 

Week ended Dec. 19........... coccceseeen 
Previous week 

ROP BRO “vieeeceds o/o-uneen'6.e's cana eh RAR 13: 


1931, with com 


1DZD  ccccccccccccccscccsecers ec cceseees «+ 196,07 | 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers. 
and shippers during the week ended Wednesday, 
December 24, 1931, were as follows: 


Prev. 
week, 
97, 


Packers’ purchasers ........ eee 51,500 
Direct to packerB .........ceeee . 71,249 
Shippers’ purchases ............ . 84,883 41) 


Total 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New 
markets for week ended Dec. 19, 


\ Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
8,193 
674 
3,572 
12,4389 
12,625 
13,178 - 


Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 


Total 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Dec. 23, 1931: 


and roast- 


ft or oily hi 

Moet ooigs exclud 
40-160 lbs.) gd- 

160-180 lbs.) gd 


00@ 4.2 


a 


$ 


Taka 
FSSRRRSSE 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 


Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs. down)—Gd-ch. ....... 


Medium 

(All weights)—Common 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

(90-110 Ibs.) —Med-ch. ........ 

(90-120 lbs.) —Med-ch. 

(120-150 lbs.) —Med-ch. 


75@ 2.75 
2.50 
(All weights)—Cul-com. . 1.00 


1.75 


CHICAGO, E, ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 


8T. PAUL, 
4.1 
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GERMAN HOG SLAUGHTERS UP. 


German hog slaughter for the calen- 
dar year 1931 is estimated at 20,981,000 
head, an increase of 17 per cent over 
1930 and 8 per cent over the record 
year 1928. The actual output of pork, 
however, exceeded that of a year 
earlier by only about 9 per cent, accord- 
Ing to federal inspected slaughter 
during the first nine months of the year. 
This is because the average weight of 
hogs was only 189 lbs. compared with 
201 Ibs. last year. 

Notwithstanding the increased pork 
production in Germany in 1931, imports 
of hog and hog products for the first 
nine months of the year amounted to 
184,000,000 Ibs. or less than 1 per cent 
below the imports of the previous year. 

€ principal increase was in fresh 
pork and bacon, fresh pork imports 
totaling 32,000,000 Ibs., an increase of 
approximately 37 per cent, and bacon 
21,000,000 Ibs. or about twice as much 
as in 19380. 

Of the total imports, arrivals from 
the United States fell off 26 per cent, 
due chiefly to a decrease in lard 
Imports 


HOLLAND HOG SLAUGHTERS UP. 


The number of hogs slaughtered in 
Holland during the first nine months of 
1931 totaled 2,672,400 head, compared 
with 1,875,200 head in the same period 
of 1930. Slaughterings for both do- 
mestic consumption and export showed 
marked increases. Inspected public 
slaughterings in the 1931 period totaled 
1,395,500, compared with 992,500 in the 
previous year. Slaughterings for ex- 
port in the 1931 period totaled 1,276,900 
compared with 882,700 in the same 
period of 1930. 
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SPARKS AT THREE MARKETS. 


Harry Lee Sparks, for many years 
the largest order buyer on the St. Louis 
market at National Stock Yards, IIl., 
has opened a new livestock market at 
Logansport, Ind. The location is at 
the former packing plant of W. C. 
Routh & Co., now used as an ice plant. 
This office is in charge of “Jack” Haw- 
kins, formerly with Sparks at the St. 
Louis National Stock Yards. Mr. 
Sparks also operates at Springfield, 
Mo., in addition to his business at the 
main office at National Stock Yards, 
Illinois. : 
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+ CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week ended De- 
cember 17, 1931, with comparisons, re- 
ported by Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
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1930. 
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GERMAN HOG PRICES DOWN. 


Hog prices in Germany are well 
below those of a year ago. In January, 
1930, the price of heavy hogs at Berlin 
averaged $17.53 per hundred pounds. 
By November, 1931, that average was 
down to $8.94. Since February, 1930, 
the average for each succeeding month 
has been below the average for the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
year. 

The German hog population on Sep- 
tember 1, 1931, was estimated at 
25,000,000 head, an increase of 8 per 
cent over the same date of 1930. The 
total number of sows farrowing, how- 
ever, showed a reduction of 10 per cent 
from the number of a year earlier. 

Federal inspected slaughter in Ger- 
many for the calendar year 1931 is esti- 
mated at 20,981,000 head. The slaugh- 
ter for the first three quarters of the 
year amounted to 14,589,000 head, 
which would indicate a probable slaugh- 
ter during October, November and De- 
cember of 6,392,000 head. 

——%o——— 


ST. LOUIS HAS PREMIUM STEER. 


Over 400 baby beef calves were on 
exhibition at the fourth annual bo 
and girls calf club show and sale at the 
East St. Louis Yards, sponsored by the 
St. Louis Livestock Exchange. The 
grand champion, a 10-month-old Angus 
steer, sold for $2.25 a pound, the high- 
est price paid for a grand champion 
steer anywhere in the country this year. 
The steer was bought for the Tri-City 
Grocery Co., of Granite City, Ill. 

The reserve champion, a Hereford, 
was bought by the American Packing 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill, for $1.00 a 
pound. Of the entire lot, 275 calves 
were sold individually, and the others 
in lots of 10 each, to packers, butchers, 
hotels, restaurants, dining car services, 
caterers and others. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1931. 
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HOG BRISTLES FROM RUSSIA. 

Exports of hog bristles from Soviet 
Russia in 1930 amounted to 1,065 met- 
ric tons, valued at approximately 
$3,100,000. In 1929 the export totaled 
1,271 tons, having a valuation of ap- 
proximately $3,400,000. Russia is re- 


guess 
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puted to have been the leading ex- 
porter of hog bristles before the war, 
the average exports for the period 
1909-1913 amounting to 2,500 metric 
tons, the 1913 export totaling 3,000 
metric tons valued at $4,435,000. 

Main importers of Russian bristles 
are Great Britain, Germany, the -United 
States, Latvia and France, Great Brit- 
ain ranking first. In 1930 the United 
States took 252 tons as compared with 
133 tons in 1929. Both Germany and 
England are reputed to re-export a con- 
siderable percentage of the Russian 
bristles imported, principally to the 
United States. 

According to a recent review of the 
situation in the “Economic Review of 
the Soviet Union, the leading countries 
in the production of bristles are China, 
India and the U. S. S. R. Since 1880, 
when they became established on the 
British market, Russian bristles of the 
white and yellow varieties have been 
acknowledged as the best. More than 
half the pre-war world production of 
bristles was centered in Russia, which 
ranked fourth in hog breeding. 

The quality and quantity of bristles 
depend on the climate as well as the 
care given. Hogs raised in Siberia and 
other northern regions, where the cli- 
mate is severe and the methods em- 
ployed in their care primitive, produce 
the best bristles. The superiority of 


Russian bristles is ascribed also to the © 


fact that hogs in cold climates have 
both bristles and down, which accounts 
for the extra stiffness of the Siberian 
variety. The Russian type of bristle 
is noted for its elasticity, transparency, 
natural oil, great variety of colors 
(white, yellow, grey and black) and 
durability. 
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SAUSAGE AND BANANAS. 


The lowly but luscious sausage has 
been as convenient a theme for humor 
as the slippery but tasty banana. Even 
the Japs see the chance for a joke. 
Here is the composition of a Japanese 
school boy on the subject, contributed 
by Granville Baker of the Baker 
Tallow Co.: 

“The banana are great remarkable 
fruit. He are constructed in the same 
architectural style as the honorable 
sausage. Difference being skin of sau- 
sage are habitually consumed while it 
are not adviceable to eat rapping of 
banana. 

“Banana are held aloft while con- 
suming; sausage are usually left in re- 
clining position. Sausage depend for 
creation on human being or stuffing 
machine while banana are pristine 
product of honorable Mother Nature. 

“In case of sausage both conclusions 
are attached to other sausages; honor- 
able banana on other hand are joined 
on one end to the stem and opposite 
termination are entirely loose. 

“Finally, banana are strictly member 
of vegetable kingdom, while affiliation 
of sausage is often undecided.” 

oo a 


PACKERS’ MARKET PLACE. 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 


December 26, 193 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 
centers for the week ended December 19, 
with comparisons: 
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CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended December. 19, 1931, wer 
3,618,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,607 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,263,000 
from January 1 to December 19 this 
year, 202,930,000 lbs.; same period @ 
year ago, 179,317,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended December 19, 1931, were 
8,480,000 lbs.; previous week, 8,145,000 
be ; same week last year, 2,867 

“ 
this year, 222,329,000 Ibs.; same period 
a year ago, 158 959, 000 Ibs. 


PE EM 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at rs 


U. S. ports, week ended December 
1931: 

Week ended New York. 
Dec. 12, 1981........ 27,574 
Deb, 5; BOOk i. s.3<5: 10,383 
Nov. 28, 1931........ 12,107 
Nov. 21, 1931 


Boston. PA 


To date, 1930... .1,471,376 
—@o— ; 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. ~ 
Cable reports of Argentine ex 
of beef this week up to Dec. 23, 
show exports.from that country 
as follows: To England, 191,124 quar 
ters; to the Continent, 16,919 quarters 
Exports of the previous week 
as follows: To England, 104,303 q 
ters; to the Continent, 12,360 qu 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—This week marked 
the eighth week of the deadlock be- 
tween packers and tanners regarding 
the elimination of the 4 per cent here- 
tofore charged for trimming of hides. 
Neither side has shown any disposition 
to weaken in their stand and, with the 
Holiday intervening, trading was very 
quiet in this market. 

Some pick-up in activity in the shoe 
manufacturing end is expected around 
the first of the year. Just how tanners 
are fortified against any pick-up in the 
leather business is an open question, in 
view of the fact that no hides of any 
consequence have moved in the major 
market for the past two months. 

In the absence of any trading, big 
packer descriptions can only be quoted 
on the basis of last trading prices be- 
low. Some small trading by outside 
packers in recent weeks has taken place 
at %4@%ec under these prices, on the 
new basis, but most outside packers 
have followed the big packers’ lead in 
refusing to sell except with the 4 per 
cent added. Trading on the Hide Ex- 
change has increased slightly on sev- 
eral days, with the opinion held in some 
quarters that some packer hides have 
been sold here for delivery. 

Native steers quoted 8%c last paid in 
the big packer market; extreme native 
steers last sold at 744c. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 8c, 
with Colorados quoted 7%c, nom. 
Heavy Texas steers last sold at 8c; 
light Texas steers quoted around 7c, 
nom.; extreme light Texas _ steers 
around 6%c, nom. 

Heavy native cows quoted by big 
packers around 7%c, nom., and light 
native cows around 7%c, nom., also; 
branded cows about 6%c, nom. 

Native bulls last sold at 4%c and 
branded bulls at 3%c, old basis, for 
November-December take-off. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Moderate activity in South American 
market this week. One lot of 4,000 
Smithfields sold to this country at 
$24.00, equal to 7%4c, cif. New York, 
followed by 4,000 Sansinenas at $24.25, 
or 7isc, steady with previous week. 
Later, 4,000 Anglo steers sold at $24.00, 
or Tyee, and 2,000 LaBlancas at $24.00, 
equal to 7Tisc, also. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Last 
trading locally on November small 
packer all-weights was at 6%c for na- 
tive cows and steers and 6%c for 
branded; about 2,000 December un- 
trimmed hides sold later at a half-cent 
less. Couple local small packers still 
holding November and December hides. 

Last trading by local small packer 
association was at 6%c for December 
light native cows, new basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
Steady; no burdensome stocks on hand 
and some dealers inclined to await de- 
velopments instead of selling at these 
levels, All-weights could be sold at 
5%c, selected, delivered. Heavy steers 


and cows quoted 5c flat, recently paid. 
Buff weights range 5%c to 6c, as to 
buyers’ and sellers’ ideas, with recent 
sales at 5%c. Extremes quoted 642@ 
7c, representing buyers’ and sellers’ 
ideas. Bulls slow around 3c, flat. All- 
weight branded prices about 4%c, flat, 
less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS — Packer calfskins are 
quoted in a nominal way at 9%@10c 
for Novembers, with trading awaited 
to definitely establish this market. Last 
trading was in October skins on old 


basis, 944-lb. and up at 9%c, and under. 


944-Ib. at 8%c. 

Chicago city calfskins about un- 
changed; last trading was at 7c for 
8/9%-lb. with 8/10 Ib. offered at 744c; 
914/15-Ib. last sold at 8%c, and 9c 
asked for 10/15-Ib. Outside cities 8/15- 
Ib., quoted 7@7%2c; mixed cities and 
countries around 7c; straight countries 
6@6%c. Chicago city light calf and 
deacons last sold at 55c. 

KIPSKINS—Another big packer sold 
3,000 November kipskins at 8c for 
northern natives, 742c for over-weights, 
steady prices; branded last sold at 6%c. 

Chicago city kipskins talked 74% @8c, 
nom., with top last paid. Outside cities 
quoted around 7%c; mixed cities and 
countries about 6% @7c; straight coun- 
tries around 6@6%4c. 

Packer regular kips last sold at 40c; 
hairless quoted around 30c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market rather dull 
and unchanged. Good city renderers 
quotable $2.50@2.75; mixed city and 
country lots priced $1.75@2.25; straight 
countries around $1.50. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts steady at 
9c for full wools, short wools at half- 
price. A few packer shearlings still 
moving. No. 1 lamb shearlings last 
sold at 35c, No. 2’s at 20c, and fresh 
clips 15c. Pickled skins fairly well 
‘sold up earlier at $2.00@2.37% for 
straight run, bulk of movement at $2.25 
@2.37%4; ribby lambs last sold at $1.75 
per doz., and blind ribby lambs at $2.75. 
Some trading on straight run on a fair- 
ly good scale reported late this week, 
around 40,000 reported sold on private 
terms. Small packer lamb pelts firmer 
at 60@65c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market unchanged 
and marking time, awaiting settlement 
of dispute between buyers and sellers 
over the 4 per cent charge for trim- 
ming of hides. Quotations nominally 
on a parity with western market. 

COUNTRY HIDES—There has been 
a fair trade in country hides, in the 
absence of any business in the packer 
market. Market steady, with extremes 
quoted at 6%c, and buff weights at 5%c 
top for good quality; some trading re- 
ported on this basis. 

CALFSKINS — The calfskin market 
has been fairly active in a confidential 
way, resulting in the market being fair- 
ly well cleaned up. Some 4/5 packer 
calf sold earlier at 55c. The 5-7’s were 


quoted nominally around 70@80c, but 
upwards of 25,000 light calf reported 
sold this week on private terms; the 
7-9’s were quoted around $1.00 nom.; 
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last trading in 9-12’s was at $1.35 for 
cities. Kips, 17-lb. and up, last sold at 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, December 19, 1931—Close: 
Jan. 6.60n; Feb. 6.70n; Mar. 6.85@6.95; 
Apr. 7.05n; May 7.30n; June 7.53@7.58; 
July 7.80n; Aug. 8.05n; Sept. 8.30 sale; 
Oct. 8.50n; Nov. 8.70n. Sales 31 lots. 

Monday, December 21, 1931—Close: 
Jan. 6.40n; Feb. 6.50n; Mar. 6.65@6.75; 
Apr. 6.90n; May 7.15n; June 7.42@7.43 
sales; July 7.65n; Aug. 7.90n; Sept. 
8.10@8.20; Oct. 8.30n; Nov. 8.50n. Sales 
20 lots. 

Tuesday, December 22, 1931—Close: 
Jan. 6.40n; Feb. 6.50n; Mar. 6.65@6.75; 
Apr. 6.90n; May 7.15n; June 7.40@ 
7.45; July 7.65n; Aug. 7.90n; Sept. 8.10 
@8.20; Oct. 8.30n; Nov. 8.50n. Sales 
14 lots. 

Wednesday, December 23, 1931— 
Close: Jan. 6.30n; Feb. 6.40n; Mar. 
6.55@6.65; Apr. 6.80n; May 7.05n; June 
7.32@7.87; July 7.55n; Aug. 7.80n; 
Sept. 8.00@8.10; Oct. 8.20n; Nov. 8.40n. 
Sales 18 lots. 

Thursday, December 24, 1931—Close: 
Jan. 6.40n; Feb. 6.50n; Mar. 6.65@6.70; 
Apr. 6.90n; May 7.15n; June 7.35@7.40; 
July 7.60n; Aug. 7.90n; Sept. 8.19 sales; 
Oct. 8.40n; Nov. 8.60n. Sales 5 lots. 

Friday, December 25, 1931—Ex- 
change closed. 

ani 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Dec. 24, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. 
Dec. 24. week. 
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WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 

When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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Chicago Section 


Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., was 
in Chicago during the week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first three 
days of this week totaled 7,621 cattle, 
2,676 calves, 23,164 hogs and 22,950 
sheep. 


John W. Hall has gone to Rochester, 
Minn., for a Mayo health check-up, and 
will be gone until after the holidays. 
His friends wish him a happy and 
healthful New Year. 


Rozier D. Oilar, chemical engineer, 
of West Lafayette, Ind., has just re- 
turned after two years at Merida, Yuca- 
tan, Mex., where he was in charge of in- 
stalling and operating a new oil plant. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended December 20, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Dec. 19. week. week ’30. 
Cured meats, Ibs...12,232,000 13,148,000 10,550,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs... .55,335,000 53,913,000 52,519,000 
eee 10,103,000 11,873,000 6,171,000 


Packers in town this week to attend 
the meeting of the Committee on Pur- 
chasing Practice of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers included J. P. 
Faulkner, of John J. Felin & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; S. A. Grow, of Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; 
T. H. Hocker, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn.; D. L. Hoff, Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; H. M. Shulman, 
Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; C. E. Skulan, Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Cudahy, Wis. 


DEATH OF MRS. OSCAR F. MAYER. 

The trade this week is extending its 
sympathy to two of its leaders, Oscar 
F. Mayer, chairman of the board, and 


Oscar G. Mayer, president, Oscar Mayer 
& Company, in the death of Mrs. 
Mayer, wife of the chairman and 
mother of the president of the company. 

Mrs. Mayer was 67 years of age and 
had been ill for some time. She was 
widely known and greatly loved by all 
who knew her. In addition to her hus- 
band and son, she is survived by four 
daughters, one of whom is Mrs. A. C. 
Bolz of Madison, Wis., wife of the first 
vice-president of Oscar Mayer & Com- 
pany. Funeral services were held De- 
cember 24 from the family residence at 
5727 Sheridan Road, with interment in 
Rosehill cemetery. 

ee 


BACK TO HIS OLD LOVE. 


E. S. Waterbury has resumed his 
duties as general manager for Armour 
and Company at Omaha following the 
consolidation of Chicago hog buying 
and provision departments under H. G. 
Mills, vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. Mr. Waterbury made a record 
during his incumbency at Omaha, and 
he received a warm welcome from the 
entire organization upon his return, as 
well as from packing and_ livestock 
associates at the Omaha market. 








In the Good Old Days 


Under this heading will appear 
from time to time items about and 
reminiscences of veterans of the 
meat packing industry. Contribu- 
tions from “Old Timers” are in- 
vited. 




















GREW UP WITH PROVISIONS. 

With the recent retirement of A. W. 
Bartlett from the staff of Swift & Com- 
pany, after 44 years service, one of the 
best-known provision men in the indus- 
try is lost to active service. Mr. Bart- 
lett had been with Swift since 1887. 
He was a member of the Chicago pro- 
vision department when the staff of 
that department comprised only L. 
F. Swift, sr.. Fred R. Burrows, R. W. 
Howes, Fred T. Fuller and two others. 
Each one became famous in packing 
history. Two have passed on and one 
has retired. For the past 25 years Mr. 
Bartlett has been at Swift’s Denver 
headquarters. 


Mr. Bartlett’s own story of how he 
got his first job (as it turned out, he 
never had to look for another) is an in- 
teresting reminiscence of the eighties: 

“My father was a livestock dealer in 
northeast Missouri, and a regular ship- 
per to the different markets, and in 
November, 1887, he sent me to Chi- 
cago with a train of livestock. While 
there I got the idea that I would like 


SERVED WITH PROVISION GIANTS. 
Retiring after 44 years service, A. W. 


Bartlett remembers the day when Swift's 
provision department consisted only of L. 
F. Swift, Fred Burrows, R. W. Howes, 
Fred Fuller, one other and himself. 


to stay in the city, and started to look 
for a job. Commission men to whom 
we shipped suggested that I might fing 
an opening at one of the packinghouses, 
so I took a walk up Packers avenue, 
“The first place I struck was the oj 
Chicago Packing Company, where I me 
Harry Boore. He said he did not hay 
anything for a green country lad 
me, but he had a friend over at 
& Company to whom he would give m 
a note. This friend was Fred f Bur. 
rows, and he put me to work the follow. 
ing Tuesday. I did not know wha 
wages he would give me, but I wou 
have been satisfied with $6.00 to $8 
a week. When my first pay envelope 
came around it was $12.00. Of courg 
I was very much elated. 
“After I had worked a few months 
in the shipping office, Mr. Burrogs 
asked me what end of the business ] 
would like to get into. I told him] 
would like to be a cattle buyer. He 
said he didn’t think so, and that he 
was going to take me into his depart 
ment, which was the provision depart 
ment. He was right. I have been ip 
the provision end of the business eye 
since.” 


a Xe 


BEEF FOR HOLIDAY FEASTS, 
(Continued from page 16.) 


menial sacrificers to Jupiter. He re 
sisted, but was at length dragged to the 
altar. There the fragments of th 
animal victim lay on the fire; and the 
unfortunate senator was forcibly com. 
pelled to turn them. 

In the process of roasting one of 
the slices slipped off the coals and was 
caught by Plaucus as it fell. It burned 
his fingers and he instinctively thrust 
them into his mouth. In that moment 
he had made the grand discovery that 
the taste of a slice thus carbonized was 
infinitely superior to all of the old 
soldiers’ cooking in Rome. ’ 

A new expedient to satisfy his dig- 
nity was suggested at the same time, 
and he at once evinced his obedience 
to the emperor by seeming to go 
through the sacrifices with due regular 
ity, as well as his scorn of the em 
ployment, by turning the whole cere 
mony into a matter of anpeue He 
swallowed every slice, deluded Trajat, 
defrauded Jupiter, and invented the 
beefsteak. ; 

A discovery of this magnitude could 
not long be concealed. The sa 
began to disappear with a rapidity ant 
satisfaction to the parties, too extraor- 
dinary to go unnoticed. The priests of 
Jupiter adopted the practice with avit- 
ity and delight and the 
Olympus must soon have been § 
if he depended solely on any share 
the good things of: Rome. 


The Baron of Beef. 

That the beefsteak of the early cel 
turies was not so tender is evid 
in the practice of the primitives 
placing steaks beneath their saddles 
tender them. : ‘ 

Another cut ‘of beef, little known in 
this country but popular in English 
royal households, is known 4s 
“baron of beef.” This constitutes that 
portion of the ox in which the two 
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sirloins are not cut asunder. The 
paron, therefore, is a double sirloin, as 
the sirloin remains joined together by 
the end of the backbone. It was the 
masterpiece at all baronial feasts on 
high occasions, and its maintenance at 
the Christmas board of the present 
royal family of Britain is a tradition. 
The baron of beef which was served 
at Queen Victoria’s Christmas table in 
1867, was from Wm. McCombie’s fa- 
mous champion Angus bullock of that 
year, Black Prince. He offered the en- 
tire animal to Her Majesty, which she 
declined, but she was “graciously 
pleased to accept the baron”—thus 
making it royal. For this occasion a 
cial spit was set up in the royal 
kitchen at Osborne to effect its roast- 


ing. 

This baron weighed 682 lbs. and “‘con- 
sisted of the two sirloins, the two 
rumps and the two aitch-bones.” 


First Beef Type Standards. 


The first standard of characteristics 
for animals of the beef type is that of 
Mago, the Carthaginian, who wrote 
about 600 B. C., though his date is very 
uncertain. He was quoted by subse- 
quent Latin writers and by Mascall in 
the “First Booke of Cattell.” Mago 
wrote: 

“The oxen that we should procure 
should be young, square formed, with 
large limbs, high, strong, black horns, 
the forehead broad and curly, ears 
rough, eyes and lips black, nostrils 
turned up, and wide neck, long and 
muscular, dewlap large, reaching near- 
ly to the knees, chest broad, shoulders 
large, belly roomy, and as it were fill- 
ing' out, flanks extended, loins broad, 
back straight and even, or slightly de- 
pressed, haunches round, legs compact 
and straight, but rather short than long, 
knees moderate, hoofs large, tail very 
long and hairy, the hair of the whole 
body thick and short, the color red or 
dark brown, and the whole body very 
soft to the touch or handle.” 

Virgil wrote much on the quality of 

f and the mating of cattle in his 
agricultural books, especially the 
Georgics. From him we learned how 


to judge when the ox was ready for 
slaughter. He says, “When a beast is 
fat he will show himself to the eye, by 
a roll of fat as big as one’s fist; which, 
when he walks, moves easily forward, 
before his shoulders; such a roll of fat 
may likewise be seen in the flank.” 
This early recognition of the signifi- 
cance of flank fat and the “shoulder 
vein,” as a measure of the degree of 
fattening is of considerable interest. 


Cattle Figure in Religion. 


The relation of cattle to primitive 
religions and their high value as a sac- 
rificial offering measure the esteem in 
which man held the ox at the dawn of 
historic record, perhaps better than any 
early expression on its desirability as 
human food. 

The tribal position of the patriarchs 
in Genesis was determined by their 
herds and flocks, while the mythology 
of the Semitic races, the Egyptians, 
and the Greeks was filled with refer- 
ences to cattle. 

The infant Mercury demonstrated the 
gods’ regard for beef when he drove 
fifty of Apollo’s cattle to a secluded 
spot and killed two of them, devouring 
them both at a single meal. Missing 
them, Apollo charged Mercury with 
their theft and hailed him before the 
“court” of Olympus for punishment. 
But Mercury, who had invented the lyre 
early on the morning of this gastron- 
omic adventure, so charmed Apollo with 
the new instrument that he was granted 
pardon. 

Ulysses fared less favorably with 
Apollo. Although he had regard for 
the sacred character of the bovine 
species, during one of his absences 
Ulysses’ servant slew some of the 
cattle, to the amazement and terror of 
Ulysses’ household. The meat lowed 
when roasting on the spits; and the 
empty skins writhed and crawled as if 
alive. Apollo was enraged and, in 
order to appease his wrath, Jupiter 
smashed the galley of Ulysses with a 
thunder-bolt, drowning all on board ex- 
om the commander who had not par- 
taken of the sacred flesh. 

It will be seen, therefore, that beef 


is a royal meat, the favorite not only 
of humans, but of the gods. 

cancel dotome 
DANZEISEN PLANT TO REOPEN. 


The plant of the Danzeisen Packing 
Co., Decatur, Ill., which has been closed 
for some time, is undergoing extensive 
repairs and improvements, and it is 
planned to reopen it on January Il. 
William Danzeisen is president and 
Walter Danzeisen, his son, is secretary- 
treasurer of the firm. They have ac- 
quired the interests of Oscar and Al- 
fred Danzeisen. Plans are made to in- 
crease production as business warrants. 
Formerly the plant operated at a 
weekly capacity of 500 to 700 hogs, 50 
to 75 cattle, 30 to 40 calves, and 25 to 
30 lambs. Quality sausage will again 
be a specialty. 

The Danzeisen name has long been 
associated with the patking business in 
Decatur, the first plant having been 
opened by George J. Danzeisen in 1870. 
When the call for organization of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association 
was made in 1906, the first packer to 
appear for the organization meeting 
was Oscar J. Danzeisen of Decatur. 
Of late years the business has not 
been so active, and the plant has been 
shut down for about a year and a half. 
It is now to be reopened and enlarged 
and business actively pushed under the 
direction of William and Walter Dan- 
zeisen. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our Display Containers and 
rtons are made to suit your 

individual requirements. 
And G-A Designs have an ex- 
ceptional and outstanding sales 

appeal and attraction. 

Get in touch with us 


17th & Chouteau Blvd. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Wednesday, 
December 23, 1931. 


REGULAR HAMS. 


Green. ———— Pickled. 
Standard. andard. Fancy. 


9% 
9% 
9% 
i16 Tange ... 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 
9 9% 
9 914 
20-22 .... . 9 9% 
16-22 range .... eben 
SKINNED HAMS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 


PICNICS. 


Green. 
Standard. 


Sweet Pisties. 
Standard. Sh. 


6% 


D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear. 





6 
5% 
5% 
5% 
. S&S. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. Export Trim. 


4% 


OTHER D. S. MEATS, 
Extra short clears 


ear plat 
Jowl butts 
Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1931. 


High. Low. Close. 


0 
LARD— 
Dec. 
Jan. ... 
May 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1931. 


5.57% 
5.45 


5.77% 


5.524%4— 5. 

5.40 5 

5.65 
5.624on 
6.00ax 


TUESDAY, 
LARD— 
Dec. . 5.50 
Se ae 
Mar. ... 5.47% 
May ... 5.65 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


DECEMBER 22, 1931. 


+] 


Raabe 
REARS 
oR 


rr eter 


oe 


WEDNESDAY, 
LARD— 
Dec. 
Jan. amare ae 
Mar. ... 5.55 s 52% 
May ; 5.67% 
aga BELLIES— 


DECEMBER 23, 1931. 


— 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1931. 
LARD— 
Dec. ... 5.55 enews a 5.55 
Jan. - 5.47% 5.47% §.45— 5.45—ax 
a Pe Siu seus 5.574%—ax 
May ... 5.70 5.72% 5.70 5.724%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


5.62b 
6.10n 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1931. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; 
ea 

CANNED POULTRY PRODUCTION. 

Production of canned poultry in No- 
vember, 1931, by 28 firms totaled 
699,199 lbs. compared with 1,874,783 
Ibs. in the same month of 1930. The 
total quantity canned by 31 firms re- 
porting to the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics for Nevember, 1931, 
amounted to 767,492 Ibs. 


—, split. 








ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard Olfl...........seeeeeee 
Headlight burning oil..............se0. 
e winter strained................. 


No. 2 lard.. . 
Acidless taliow oil....... woleeeoe oestese 


D. C. T. 


Special neatsfoot oOil..........eeeeeeeee 

Extra neatsfoot oil 

No. 1 neatsfoot oil 34 
Uil weighs 7% Ibs. je gallon. Barrels contain 

about 50 gals. each. ices are for oil in barrels. 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. . 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 

bi god oak ham See y ste sees sens 


neatsfoot 


December 26, 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEAT 


Beef. 


Week ended 
Dec. 22, ’*31. 
Nu. Nu. Now No, 
ae ee 
Rib ad hvy. end..28 
Macatee 30 18 
18 12 


8 round 18 
Steaks, sirl. lst cut. 30 20 
See porterhouse. .45 20 
Steaks, newbies 
Beef stew, chuck....15 
Corn briskets, 
boneless ....... 00022 
Corned plates..... 9 
Corned rumps, bnis. 722 


Lamb. 


Good. Com. 


Hindquarters 10 
LOSS cv cccccse bases . 24 12 
St 10 8 
Chops, shoulders......20 15 
Chops, rib and loin. ..30 20 


Hee 


i] 
a 


BeS SRSRSRSN !° 


see Kemueses + ¥ 8 


suuue £ 


RBeeeesss 


Shoulders. 
Cutlets 
Rib a ioin chops. 


Butchers’ Offal. 


Deacons . 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. 


Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.. 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. 
Dbl. refined granulated. 
Small crystals . 
Medium crystals ... 
Large crystals ... 
Bbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda..... 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 


Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Ohi 
CAGO, DUK 2. .ccceccevcccccececcessescese 
—- carlots, per lerony f.o.b. Chicago, 


deleeics 

ig 8 sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- 
RES ccccvccccccvcescesvccese eoones 
Second sugar, A basis ° 
Syrup vand fiver to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert. » *- York. 
an. f.0.b. refiners OR)... 

Packers’ curing sugar. 100 Ib. 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less en 
Packers’ curing sugar. ‘350 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2 


Qeseeeeee 








SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 


Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 
Coriander 


Pepper, Cayenne ...... oecvece atvics 
Pepper, 
Pepper, white 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


| December 26, 1981. 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to Beri se rea tt toesee 
Large tins, 1 to crate.... 

style sausage in sheep 


Fresh Pork, Etc. pA ER 
Mieicaa sv ancwlady ones ae 


aor 


vs 


d q 
ae quarters, choice 


Beef Cuts. 
Week ended, Cor. week, DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Dec. 22, 1981. 1930. (Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
a Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 
g Country in 


Country pL a fresh in = 
e por! sausage, smoked.... 
Frankfurte 1 = sheep casings. 


POP e reer eeeeerereneeeesseseses 


: : Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. 9 ‘Small 
ao Carcass Beef. ‘Week ended Zee 9 houlders > 3 @ 8g 13 Large tins, BD WO Bie ncccccncveccecceses OD 
5 3 - link usag casings— 
0 7 prime native steers— Dec. 22, 1931. derloins Sena tins, 2 to A hse ep ope 4.15 
0 30 a 8 6 Large tins, 1 to crate.......ccccccecseess STD 
4 2 @00- 800 : 
0 35 a. DRY SALT MEATS. 
St oS 7 Extra short COATS. +00 seven eeseesee 
4 20 ee 6 Extra short ribs . 
: 3 Short clear middles, 
23 8 Clear bellies, 18 
18 400- 600 7 Clear bellies, 1: 
22 800 8% 
: 000 D 5 
sf 2 3 
0 
Q 5 
5 
6 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


ao Tre; peomee, 1“ 1G TO. cccccescese 
— aid. hams 14 We 20000 


SUERE 2 
wecon § 


Steer loins, prime 

Steer loins, No. 1 

Steer loins, No. 2 

Steer short loins, 

Steer short loins, 

Steer short loins, No. 2. 
Steer loin ends nage 4 ai 
Steer loin ends, No. oe 





mage ona. gpl. A at 


IDB... cececccccccccceces 


FS 


hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 
picnics, skin on, fatted......... 
picnics, skinned, fatted......... 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.........se+s+0+ 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 








NS 








ead chi 
New England luncheon. specialty 
Minced luncheon specialty, a 
—— GATBABOS ccccccccsccccsescoccces 


POPP e HSH Hee eee eH eeeserereseeees 


eons 
POR MMREO a 6ive ok. 6 Cisicewaancwedbe 


DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervaiat, Ronn’ = hog Sanee. édicbecwe 


& 
DAO) ( SDHOaOSé Q% rs) 
BAAS aw Harem Raa Ie 


GEERoSHEEERNNSooNO b 


BeRRSSss 


= 
= 
=e 


MRD DArSInoes 
= 
Te ad ic 
Revs 


Extra = beef, 200 Ib. bbls 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl.. seensiasivesinds +o 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. aehccs. 15.00 
Pocket honeycomb tri 200-1." bbl : 17.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl 16.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. 35.00 
Lamb tongues, long Hh vg 500-ib. bbl 30.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl........- 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White ‘animal fat margarine 1-Ib. 
cartons, — or ie, f.0.b. _chicaee: 

Nut, 1-Ib. cart o.b. Chicago...... 
(30 gy Hee 60-Ib. *sotid packed tubs, ic 
per I 

Pastry, 60-Ib, tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


ami, choice, in hog b Ss. 
‘w condition . ung 


FS 


new __ ERRORS 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles. 
Genoa style salami 


Show 


Strip loins, No. 1, bnis. 
Strip loins. No. 2 
Sirloin butts, No. th 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 . a“ 
Beef tenderloins, We: 2, 
Beef — No. 2.. 


Peppero! Jeeee 

Mortadella, “new “condition - eeeccvcccces 
CME akan sabia he Ka eewe lee eke veecesk 
Italian aie Ns oc sksneln Gcatienenats 


SRSRSSSASSRRS 


SaBRSS 


ce 
J 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimming: 
Special lean pork trimmings 
Extra lean pork trimmings. 
Neck bone trimmings 

Pork cheek meat 

Pork h 


® 


Hanging tenderloins .... 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. 

Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


CymMOSHSSsRaon 


& 


QHHHHHHHHHHHHSADSHHHHHHSS 
eaqsesoseseeseqooaoanede ‘ 


BERSS 


RE 


Pork livers 
Native byes bull meat (heavy)... oeese 
ee ae Oeeedroreccessdescccees 


Cee mower erereseeseees 


£8 
DANE MEI Sick y cces tee see sd kbs covese 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up « 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.. 
. bologna 600 Ibs. and up...... 


RNS 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade)...... 

Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade) 

Kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. 

Ktefined lard, tierces, f.0.b. Chicago. . 

Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, vac 
Chicago 


MOGI CON DAMA PW PID Co 


ae 


®QDDNHHHHHHHHHHSSHS|DS 


® 


Choice lambs ... 
Medium lambs 
Choice saddles 
lum saddles . 
Choice fores .... 
Medium fores 


Heavy 


Pp 

Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 
Heavy fores .. 
Light fores . || 
Mutton legs || 
M loins .. 

a ae 

P tongues, per } 
Sheep heads, ag b. 


FE pcsccratp 


8HHHHHHHS5H59 


a 
oown 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 


(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 


Beef casings: 


No. 1 bungs.... 

No. 2 bun; 

Middles, regular -35 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in. ‘diameter. 1.25 
—— select, extra wide, 2% in. — 

Dried biadders: : 

La fing la Bh ns SEE EERE ALEPPO CEES F) 

er ks My MS oboe Cu dtdcevsceececucsdene 
R10 Th, MD, Ss i'n 0's s s'00 vviaeydes un aew ee (Ce 
Rs es Ig Re as velcv erst newecedcbagcn’ cee 

Hog casings: 

Narrow, per 100 gg SN ebaaihe x 
br sl Enial, per 100 yds...........0% 
jum, ME Sctecerscccveccicvasesee tio 
Wide. per 100 Pane rape ste see saxters 
Extra = NE SOO FOR v6 cvecceuncengs cam 
Fa. WORM ies cccttwdeaveseceelsme 
me bungs syecnehe wert saa 
END AINGB. e'id cic vovcsbeseccee 
Middles, per set..... 
Stomachs ....... 


Neutral, in tierces, f.0.b. Chicago: : 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a. ae 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


al ee Pre eee Peer eee ° 
Prime No, 1 oleo oil 

Prime No. 2 oleo “ 

Prime No, 3 oleo 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Edible tallow, ater 2 1% acid, 45 titre.. 
Prime packers’ tall 


No. 1 tallow, 10% ft HRs bd wo ec ccteeee ae 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a......cccccseees 
Choice white grease........... aaa heen 3 
- grease ‘ 
B-White grease, max. “5% Pr) SR 
Yellow grease, 10@15%.......seceevees 2 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.......sceceeee 2 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crpte. enthenoeed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 
ey, ints, Ev dvendadedens 
White, d deotorized, a, in Bos. f.o.b& Chgo. 
Yellow, di 6 
p stock. 60% so t f.f.a., ROB cdcadicnes 
Corn oil, in Vert f.o.b. mills..... 
Cocoanut oil, ‘seller” 8 tanks, fio.b. coast. 
Refined in bbls., f.0.b. Chicago......... 














Retail Section 


Plans for the New Year 


Now Is the Time to Decide on 
the 1932 Program 
By John Meatdealer, Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

The close of the old year and the be- 
ginning of the new is the time when 
all of us look back at what we’ve done 
during the past twelve months, figure 
our mistakes on one side of the ledger, 
and put the successful things down on 
the other side. Then we match one 
side against the other, look at the profit 
and loss column, and decide whether the 
past year has been successful for us 
or not. 

There have been many things in the 
past year which have made it difficult 
for the retail food dealer to operate at 
a profit. The meat department can be 
one of the most profitable divisions of 
the food store, and often can be made 
to show a profit when other depart- 
ments are going into the red. 

In the past year, people have eaten 
approximately the same amount of 
meat that they ate in 1930. But the 
retailer who finds his volume of sales in 
pounds this year equals his volume of 
sales in pounds for 1930, will also find 
that his dollar volume is off from 15 to 


20 per cent. Meat prices, both at 


wholesale and retail, have declined 
sharply throughout the entire year. At 
the present time, there is only one kind 
of meat—beef of the best quality—that 
is bringing a price near that which pre- 
vailed at the close of 1930. 

This situation means that the retail- 
er has some tough figuring ahead of 
him for 1932. It means that he must 
cut his operating expenses to the bone 
and build up as large a volume as he 
possibly can if he is to keep his margin 
of profit such that he can pay his men, 
take care of overhead, and keep the 
well-known wolf from the door. 

Housewives Look for Meat Bargains. 

Probably most food retailers are 
aware of the fact that the general pub- 
lic for several months felt that retail 
meat prices did not reflect the declines 
that had taken effect at wholesale, and 
that the reduction of meat prices at 
retail was not comparable to the re- 
ductions in price of other food com- 
modities. It is a matter of great in- 
terest that in the past two or three 
months, complaints: heard about retail 
meat prices have completely died out. 

People now realize that they. are 
paying less money for meat, and that 
the’ entage decline in meat prices is 

in excess of the decline in other 
foods which they buy each day. The 
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results of this feeling on the part of 
the public are going to be reflected in 
increased consumption of meat. House- 
wives are keener than ever for bar- 
gains in foods, and they are finding 
them in meat stores. 

The depression has stimulated the in- 
terest of housewives in getting as much 
as they can for the money they spend 
for foods, and they have turned to the 
less-demanded cuts. Some dealers have 
noted a hitherto unprecedented increase 
in demand for shoulder cuts and other 
meats which have not before enjoyed 
a good demand. If the depression has 
taught the buying public that these cuts 
of meat are good, high in food value, 
and attractive in quality as well as in 
price, the net result for the meat and 
livestock industry will be favorable 
rather than unfavorable. 


The past year has seen retailers who 
have not operated their stores efficient- 
ly pass out of the picture; it has also 
seen chain stores which have felt that 
they had an unbeatable advantage sim- 
ply because of the greater buying 
power go to the wall. On the other 
hand, retailers who have pared their 
operating expenses, and worked to be- 
come better merchandisers, have found 
that the year 1931 has had bright spots 
as well as dark spots. 


It is safe to say that the retailer 


oa 





a 
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x 
who is watching his step and getting 
along now will be the man who is {fy 
first to cash in on the return of >| 
times. 
a ; 
FURTHER FOOD PRICE DROP, 
Retail food prices in 51 cities of the 
United States, as reported to th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, showed ap 
average decrease of 2 per cent on No 
vember 15 compared with October if, 
and an average decrease of about 17% 
per cent when compared with a year 
ago. 
In the month ended November ij, 
1931, pork chops declined 15 per cent; 
sliced bacon and butter, 6 per cent 
sliced ham and leg of lamb, 5 per cent; 
round steak, 4 per cent; sirloin steak 
and rib roast, 3 per cent; chuck roagt 
and lard, 2 per cent; and plate beef 
cheese and vegetable lard substitutes, 
1 per cent. Oleomargarine increased 
1 per cent in price. ’ 
For October, 1931, the index number 
of wholesale prices showed 71.1 for 
meat while in November this index 
number dropped to 67.7 compared with 
91.4 in November, 1930. This is one of 
the sharpest declines for any of the 
commodities shown in the list. 
——-- ge — 


Watch “wanted” page for bargains in 
equipment. 





LAMB AND HAM ARE THE KEYNOTES OF THIS ATTRACTIVE WINDOW. 


Meat with its accompanying fruits and vegetables in this refrigerated window | 
offers many suggestions to the housewife in planning not only her dinners but other 


meals as well. 


attractively, are fancy cuts of lamb, including crown roast and mock duck, an 


fresh meat cuts. 


In addition to the lamb carcasses in the \background, displayed e 


4 


Fancy hams, also, are given good display, not only well cured regular. hams 
also Smithfield hams in canvass bags with their long shanks so evident, inviting 


epicure. to a real feast. 
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Tell This to Your Trade | 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
Cut it out and use it. 





trade. 














ENGLISH PORK PIE. 


Simmer a two-pound piece of fresh 
ham for half an hour in stock or boil- 
ing water to cover. Let cool in liquid, 
take out and cut into dice. Grease a 
deep baking dish and put in the meat. 
Cover with a layer of hard cooked eggs, 
sliced, and season with 2 tablespoons 
minced onion, 1% teaspoons salt and 4 
teaspoon pepper. Dot with bacon drip- 
pings and dredge with flour. Return 
the liquid in which the meat was cooked 
to 1 cup, strain, thicken with 1 table- 
spoon bacon drippings blended with an 
equal amount of flour, season with 
Worcestershire sauce to taste. Pour 
sauce over meat, cover with a good 
pastry made by mixing 1 cup sifted 
pastry flour with % teaspoon salt, then 
cut in % cup lard. When the con- 
sistency of coarse corn meal add just 
enough cold water to hold the ingredi- 
ents together. Toss on floured board 
and roll out to fit top of dish. Bake 
covered for 45 minutes in a 375° F. or 
moderate oven. Then remove cover 
from dish. Brush pastry with the white 
of egg and brown. Serve hot with 
apple sauce. Serves 6. 

a 
TOLEDO RETAILERS ELECT. 


At a-regular meeting of the Toledo 
Retail Meat Dealers Association last 
week the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Gottlieb Scharfy, 
president; Gus Williamson, first vice 
president; Chas. W. Hesse, -second vice 
president; A. Weinandy, secretary; 
P. J. Weiss, treasurer; Frank Reber, 
master-at-arms; J. J. Schmidt, inner 
guard; Bernard Katz, outer guard; 
F. G. Leydorf, Phillip Provo and 
August Schmidt, trustees. 

A feature of this meeting was that 
A. Weinandy was re-elected secretary 
for the twenty-fifth time. He served as 
secretary for the grocers’ and butchers’ 
association for twelve years and the 
Toledo Retail Meat Dealers’ association 
for thirteen years. 

The association is now busy working 
on plans for entertaining the national 
convention on May 9, 10, 11, 12, 1932, 
when a food show will be held also. 

a 

MEAT IN GIFT FOOD BASKETS. 

Gift food baskets are more appro- 
priate than ever this year, and at least 
one enterprising meat packer has pre- 
pared what he calls “Good Samaritan 
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baskets” as a special feature for those 
who want to remember the needy at the 
holiday season. This is an opportunity 
for the packer to make meat as popular 
as poultry as the mainstay of the holi- 
day meals. Arnold Bros., Inc., Chicago, 
introduced this type of basket, packed 
with an assortment of staple foods, as 
a more practical variant of the usual 
elaborate food assortments. They are 
priced from $2.00 to $10.00, and are 
packed with prime roast of beef, ham, 
bacon, or chicken or duck, if poultry 
is preferred. 
—-— fe - 


SPECIALS INCREASE SALES. 


By shifting from week-end specials 
to specials for Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, one retail food dealer 
found that he effectively evened the 
load of his weekly business. He found 
his store was doing twice the business 
during the last half of the week it was 
during the first half. When he put on 
specials for the first three days of the 
week instead of for the week-end, it re- 
sulted in increased sales the first half 
of the week, with no noticeable drop 
during the last half. 

oe 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Edward Haase has added a fresh 
meat department to.the Farmers Store, 
Superior, Neb. 

C. O. Swank, Naponee, Neb., has dis- 
posed of his meat market to Earl Aus- 
tin. 

Orville Thompson, Wisner, Neb., has 
sold his meat market to A. J. Hopkins. 


Fred Koch has opened a meat mar- 
ket and grocery at 2715 13th st., Co- 
lumbus, Neb. 


Piperis Brothers have opened the 
Central Market at 1427 Park st., Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

Parenti & Michelotti have engaged 
in the meat business at 2116 Green- 
wich, San Francisco, Cal. 

The Savelli Market has been opened 
at 1210 Union ave., San Francisco, Cal. 

W. A. Smith, Jonesville, Mich., has 
purchased the meat market and grocery 
of Vern Mosher, of Mosherville, and 
will conduct it as a branch of the Jones- 
ville market. 

The Monarch Food Market, Inc., 2802 
East Michigan ave., Jackson, Mich., 
‘has engaged in the meat and grocery 
business with a capital of $20,000. 

Wm. O’Harrow, Otsego, Mich., has 
purchased the grocery store of Derneth 
O’Dell, and will add a meat department. 

The Glencoe Market has been opened 
at 1313 Belmont, Portland, Ore., by 
George V. Apel. 

Terry’s Grocery & Meat Market, W. 
801 Garland, Spokane, Wash., has been 
sold to R. L. Stone. 

Albert Motley, Halfway, Ore., is add- 
ing a grocery department to his meat 
shop. 

Ernest Downing has engaged in the 
meat business at 1513% E. 13th st., 
Portland, Ore. 

Reynolds Grocery & Market, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash., has been chartered with 
a capital stock of $5,000. 

J. E. Clayton has opened Everybody’s 


The opinions of specialists 
in the meat industry all 
agree on one point; namely, 
that the greatest need is for 
education: 


‘‘Meat Retailing’’ 


By A. C. Schueren 


Is one step toward solving 
this problem. 


Better retailing means better 
customers. It will result in 
better wholesaling. 


You will enjoy reading a 
copy of “MEAT RETAIL- 
ING.” 








Price only $7.00 
plus postage 
For Sale by 
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Market at 615 Mill st., Dallas, Ore. 

E. R. Frazer has opened a sausage 
market at 240 Yamhill, Portland, Ore. 

Chas. S. Bush has opened a meat 
market at 4% East 28th st., N., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Everett C. Walker, Salem, Ore., has 
opened a meat market. 

A meat department is being added to 
the Olson Grocery, West Union, Ia. 

The Mason City Meat Market has 
been opened at 9 West State st., Mason 
City, la. 

Square Deal Meat Market has been 
opened at Merrill, Wis. 

E. G. Conrad will open a meat mar- 
ket at Helena, Mont. 

F. M. Gross will open a meat market 
at Albion, Neb. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 

According to an announcement made 
by David Van Gelder, president of the 
New York State Association, nine 
branches have adopted resolutions en- 
dorsing the aims and activities of the 


’ recently organized New York State In- 


dependent Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion. This association is fostering in 
New York a biil similar to the Indiana 
chain store tax, except that the New 
York bill provides much higher license 
fees. _The various branches of retail 
meat dealers which have agreed to co- 
operate and their presidents are: 
Brooklyn branch, Anton Heim; South 
Brooklyn branch, Harry J. Kamps; 
Jamaica branch, William H. Wild; 
Queens branch, William C. Wood; Rich- 
mond branch, August Gombeck; Ye 
Olde New York branch, Lester Kirsch- 
baum, and the Westchester branch, N. 
J. Summerville. Other endorsements 
have been received from the Czecho- 
slavak Master Butchers Association, 


John Zak, president and the Newburgh 
Provision Dealers, John J. Coyle, pres- 
ident. In addition to trade associations 
of meat dealers other industries which 
have aligned themselves with the or- 
ganization sponsoring the chain store 
tax measure include those representing 
pharmacists, grocers, jewelers, delica- 
tessen dealers and many other retailers. 
The officers are David Van Gelder, 
president; Wm. Winkelman, vice pres- 
ident; Milton Malakoff, secretary; Lou 
Lieberman, treasurer, and Emanuel 
Celler, counsel. 


Election of officers was the principal 
order of business at the meeting of 
Bronx Branch on Wednesday evening 
last week. That the officers of 1931 
gave satisfaction was evidenced by 
practically the entire staff being re- 
elected. They are—president, E. Ritz- 
man; first vice president, F. Fiederlein; 
second vice president, H. Gutersloh; 
recording secretary, R. Breitweiser; 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Dec. 23, 1931: 


Fresh Beef: 
YEARLINGS: (1) (300-550 Ibs.) : 


SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 

ee Ey aan ak sesuesccvvc<disecce 
PICNICS: 

Be OR: MES s cin cisccicsccccesecenss 


CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORE. 


13.50@16.50 
9.00@13.50 


$15.00@16.50 
11.00@14.00 
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(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York 
and | Sy (3 iphia. 


) Includes sides at Boston and Philadel: 
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financial secretary, John Macho 
treasurer, Fred Vogelsang; orator, 
Spandau; warden, R. Ehrenreich; 
ness manager, Fred Hirsch; tru 
Fred Wehnes, Charles Zettl, Joe W 
muth, W. Wolf, W. Steinhauer, 


Denny, F. Kahn, F. Ruggerio, C. Barth, 
At 


S. Bleicher and L. Spandau. the 


next meeting, January 6, 1932, the 


newly elected officers will be ins 


by state president D. Van Gelder ang 


refreshments will be served. Consid. 
ering present conditions, the Branch jg 
looking forward to a social and finan. 
cial success at its annual dinner danee 
January 24, 1932, in Ebling’s Casino, 


Following usual rule at the last busi 
ness meeting of the year, annual elec. 
tion of officers took place Thursday of 
last week at Brooklyn Branch. This 
resulted in election as follows: Pres. - 
ident, Anton Hehn; first vice president, 
Leonard Sussel; second vice president, 
Harry Hertzog; financial secretary, Joe 
Maggio; recording secretary, 
Adcock; treasurer, Henry Fischer; 
orator, Al. Rosen; trustees, M. Adler, 
Jake Wyler and Joe Sanger. 


A special meeting of the convention 
committee was held Thursday last week 
in Schwaben Hall. The purpose of the 
meeting was the question of exhibits, 
It was decided to engage the grand ball- 
room of Hotel St. George for the dur- 
ation of the convention. Chris Roese 
is chairman of the exhibit committee, 


Jamaica Branch had election of offi- 
cers at their last business meeting of 
1931. The officers for 1932 will he 
president, Chris Roesel; vice president, 
Jesse Kaufman; recording secretary, 
Gus_ Fernquist; financial secretary, 
Charles Eisenhardt; treasurer, 
Fischer; warden, Philip Koch. 


Sympathy of the trade is being ex- 
tended to Mrs. Anton Hehn, wife of 
president of Brooklyn Branch. Mrs, 
Hehn’s sister passed away early last 
week from burns caused by an explo 
sion. And again this week sorrow 
crossed Mrs. Hehn’s path when her 
father died suddenly. 


George Kramer, chairman of the Na 


tional Association of Retail Meat Deak — 


ers spent several days in Toledo during 
the past week making plans for the 
annual convention of the association. Es 
oS % 

BEEF AND PRODUCTS CREDITS. 
Present conditions appear to have 


created need for an association in the — 


meat trade and its kindred lines w 
the Beef and Products Credit Associa- 


tion, Inc., served many years ago. The © 


members have requested Leon Dashew, 
counsel to the association when it was 
active, to reorganize the association and 
revive its activities. The objects of 
association are to promote the bus 
interests of its members; to 


accurate and reliable information as 
standing and character cf merchants @ 


the trade; to protect members age 


credit abuses and fraudulent 


ruptcies of merchants, and to establish — 


closer cooperation among business men” 


engaged in the beef and allied lines 
The association will maintain regula” 
quarters for its activities and will have 


an active secretary as well as a 
fied staff to carry out its various 
jects. 
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SAVE TIME! 


with the SAMSON SINEW EXTRACTOR 

SCIENTIFIC invention 

guaranteed to pull 
ALL the sinews from 
turkeys, chickens and 
other fowl. No yanking, 
bruising or pulling the 
meat. Used by A. & P. 
Co., First National and 
many others. Over 7000 
in use. 
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PISTACHIO NUTS 


ALL GREEN—BLANCHED 
Transform your regular meat products into high-class 
specialties by using ZENOBIA ALL GREEN 
BLANCHED PISTACHIO NUTS. They are entirely 
blanched, always delightfully fresh, ready for imme- 
diate use, and very moderately priced. Write today 





Pin this to your 
letterhead — mail 


for formula, price and sample. 


ZENOBIA CO., INC. 
165-167 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK CITY a 
“THE PISTACHIO HOUSE OF AMERICA” 








today — Orders 
shipped C.O.D.— 
Money 
if not satisfied. 
Check machine 
esired. 


Ss. G. 


141 Milk Street 


Junior size (birds up 
to 10 lbs) $5.00 


Senior size (any size 
birds) 7.50 


refunded 


MATHEWSON 


Boston, Mass. 





























NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


A. T. Budgell, wool department, Wil- 
son & Co., Boston, spent a few days in 
New York during the past week. 


Visitors to Wilson & Co., New York 
plant during the past week were L. 
Hockensmith, beef department, Chicago, 
and A. H. Brooks, produce department, 
Oklahoma City. 


Sympathy of the e trade is being ex- 
tended to Bernhard Zahn, president of 
Sayles-Zahn Co., wholesale butchers, in 
the death of his wife, Mrs. Catherine 
Fanning Zahn, who passed away on 
Dec. 14. 


A. W. Doell, produce department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, visited New 
York for a few days during the past 
week. W. T. Hurd, poultry depart- 
ment, Swift & Company central office, 
spent the Christmas holidays in Chi- 
cago. 

At a recent meeting of Adolf Gobel 
Employees Mutual Welfare Society, 
Inc., it was decided to hold the annual 
entertainment and dance at the Hotel 
St. George on March 5. The committee 
in charge of arrangements includes Sol 


fe} tle], Mitek f0] 428 
ONION FLAKES 
fey.N >i 8 fom Te)) />) 4° 
PIMIENTO FLAKES 


CREEN BELL- 
PEPPER FLAKES 


VEGETABLE 
MEAT-LOAF 
MIXTURE 


VEGETABLE 
FLAKES and 
POWDERS 


Dependable supply; uniform 
quality and strength; true 
fresh flavor, color and texture. 
po eg VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 
COMP. + « Burbank, California 
WRITE. FOR PRICES 


The Big Onion and Garlic Men 
from the West 





THOMSON & TAYLOR 
COMPANY 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 
Spices for Meat Packers 


CHICAGO, tLLINOI8S 


Fox, chairman, A. L. Deterich, H. W. 
Bachman, John M. Kastner, H. J. Toedt, 
Harry Paseltina, Thomas Cully, Alfred 
Meuser, and Albert Dewald. 


oom iniati 


OCT. CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 

Total cannedi meat exports for Oc- 
tober, 1931, amounted to 1,490,368 Ibs., 
valued at $396,481, compared with 
1,096,922 Ibs., valued at $385,077, ex- 
ported during October, 1930. For the 
ten months ended October, 1931, ex- 
ports totaled 13,372,267 lbs., valued at 
$4,526,680. This compares with 15,- 
691,354 Ibs., valued at $5,535,281, ex- 
ported during the corresponding period 
of 1930. 

he 


NETHERLANDS PORK EXPORTS. 

Pork exports from the Netherlands 
during the first nine months of 1931, 
with comparative figures, are reported 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce 
as follows: 


Live hogs, piec 
Fresh pork, i GAMO, . 08. ccs 25,420 
ry 


pork 
Smoked or dried pork 
Pure and steam lard............. 2, 106 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended December 19, 1931: 


Week 
— Prev. 
week. 


Cor. 
week, 
1930. 
2,144 


West. drsd. meats: 


Cows, carcasses 


ar 
Peek, IBS. ec ccccccsess 1782, 012 
Local slaughters: 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston week ended Dec. 19, 1931, 
with comparisons: 

Week 
ended Prev. 
‘ week. 
2,333 
2,115 
92 


week, 
West, drsd. meats: 


Watch “Wanted Page” for bargains. 





FOR FULL LUSCIOUS SEASONING- 


DRY ESSENCE 
NATURAL SPICES 


U.S.Patent No. 1.781.154 ~ Manufactured by the 
Makers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


Ww. J. STANGE Co. 


2549 W. Madison SM 


( hie avo, HI. 














It you distribu 
your dis’ 





Write us for our proposition 
15-17 BROOKS = JERSEY 





| WESTON’S TRUCKING & FORWARDINGCO., INC. 


Ten years’ experience 
cs) UNLOADING AND aby Ea CARS FOR 2 
WESTERN PACKERS 


it the metropolitan 


ite your products throughou' 
area of New York’ Cit; City including New Jersey, we can reduce 
tributing costs and 


improve your ice. 


CITY, N. J. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
medium 


common to medium 
light to medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


Steers, 
Cows, 
Bulls, 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 
Lambs, common 


Hogs, 148 Ibs 
Hogs, 160-200 lbs 
Hogs, 210-300 lbs 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, good to choice 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy...... bdbeseuscb-ces 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair.......... soeces 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 17 

Native choice + oth M4000 Ibs. .18 
to choice heifers 16 

Good to choice COWS. ..........0.0+- ccock 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


vo. 2 hinds and ribs 
vo. 3 hinds and ribs 


gnas 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 Ibs. avg 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg 
‘Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Tenderioins, 5@6 lbs. avg 
Shouider clods 


DRESSED VEAL. 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
BARING, DRAEED «co wccccsvcccecescovcscecle 
Lamb, good 


eecee ececccccccccccccccccccd! 


Sheep, wwe cccccsecccoscccccocccccs O 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs.. 9 
Pork tender: » See 


tern, 10@12 Tb. RUB cose = 
Butts, Ti tags nS 
Butts, regular, Western 5 
> po rreG10 ie Ibs. eee 
Hams, , fresh, Es sine secs 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 


See eee wees eerereeeeeeeesesese 


a 
Pork , extra lean 
eeuaings 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


tongue, light 
Beef tongue, heavy 


. 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d 
Sweetbreads, beef 


idneys 
Mutton es 
Livers, 
Oxtails 


-50 per cwt. 
: -75 per ewt. 
-02 per Ib. 
1.00 per cwt. 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5- 8 914-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals. J 1.25 
Prime No. 2 veals. 1. 
Buttermilk No. 

Buttermilk No. 2.... 
Branded gruby 
Number 3 


BUTTER. 


extra (92 score) 

firsts (88 to 89 score).. 
seconds (84 to 87 score) 
lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


Extra, dozen 
Extra, firsts, 
Firsts 
Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via freight 
Broilers, Leghorns, via freight 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...12 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, = to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 wo 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 

Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, fair to good: 
Western, 21-24 lbs. to dozen, Ib.......15 

Ducks— 

Maryland, prime to fancy 

Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib.............. 

Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.: 

Young toms, choice @30 
Young hens, choice @30 

Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per lb 


Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per lb 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib 


—— fe 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 scere butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Dec. 19, 1931: 

Dec. = 12 14 16 17 
29% 29% 


Chicago. 29 29 
New York. 30% 30% 30% 30% 30% 
Boston = % 31 31 31 


Phila. 31% 31% 32 31% 
Wholesale price carlots—-fresh centralized butter 


—90 score at cago: 

27 27 27 27 27 27 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 

week. week. year. 1931. 1930. 
Chicago. 35,931 33,951 26,682 3, ess 3,031,718 
N. Y. .. 52,847 68,677 54,895 3 889 3,551,609 
Boston . 14,291 10,457 i, "004 942 1, eae 015 
Phila. .. 23,297 19,298 1,165,831 1 080,489 


Total 123,448 130,216 110,827 8,903,495 8,673,831 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 

Out On hand 

- Dec. 17. Dec. 18. 


199,070 
97,586 
33,651 
22,127 


352,434 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 





. 68,479 12,257,568 31,255,945 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS, 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, _—e per ton 
ex vessel Atlantic 
Ammonium __ sulphate, ‘Seaiis bags, 
per 100 lb. f.a.s. New York.. 
Blood dried, 15-16% per unit 
ss scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 10% 
P. L. f.o.b. fish factory 
Fis guano, foreign, 13@14% ammo- 
nia, omg B. P. L. -00 & 10¢ 
Fish —_ acidulated, 6% ammonia, 

3% A A. Del’d Balt. & Norfolk.2.20 & SO 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @umn 
ee ground, 10% onia, 

15% B. P. L. bulk 1.50 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia.1.35 & 10¢ 

Phosphates. 
Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 

GG DRS, POT WA. Cid Beos.c ccc teas 
Bone meal, raw, ioe, 4% and 50 

bags, per ton, c.i.f.. 

Acid phosphate, —_ “fo 

more, per ton, 16% flat 

Potash. 

Manure salt, 20% bulk, a ton 

Kalnut, 14% bulk, per 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, 

Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS, 

Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 pieces 

Fiat shin penned avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 

Black or etciped hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 
100 pieces 

Horns, according to grade........... 75. 


f ee 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES, 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
December 19, 1931, with comparisons: 


@19.% 
@21.00 


75.00@ 85.0) 


ain 


2 


Prev. 
week. 
7,225% 
755 


West. drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses. . 
Cows, carcasses... 
Bulls, carcasses... 
Veals, carcasses. . 
Lambs, carcasses. 
Mutton, carcasses. 
Beef cuts, lbs. 
Pork, lbs. 


Local slaughters: 


Cattle 
Calves 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


For week ended December 19, 1931; 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Beef extract 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—Bacon 


Sliead-dieauene 
Ireland—Bacon 
Ireland—Ham 
Italy—Ham .... 
Italy—Sausag eo 
Norway—Liver, 
Uruguay—Beef extract 


Emil Kohn, I 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment, Results talk! I! 
mation gladly furnished. 


Office ‘and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


oe gosan 


egusesesesces 5 
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The Man Who 
Knows 








Wherein lies 
the difference 
Two sausage manufac- 
turers buying the same 


grade of meat. One 
has a fine looking, fla- 





The Man You 
Know 





Any sausage 
manufacturer can 
buy good meat. 
But it’s the 
FLAVOR and 
APPEARANCE 
that build busi- 
ness. That’s ex- 
actly what our 
seasoning will do 
for you.u—Build 
Business. Let us 
prove it. 


Makers of the gen- 
uine H. J. Mayer 
Special Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and with- 
out sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, 
Summer (Mett- 
wurst), Chili Con 
Carne, Rouladen 
Delicatessen and 
Wonder Pork Sau- 
sage Seasonings. 





vory product and a 
growing sales volume 
—the other has just 
sausage and an unsat- 
isfactory volume of 
business. The differ- 
ence—in the season- 
ing, of course. 


MAYER’S SPECIAL 
SAUSAGE SEASONING 


Beware of products bearing similar 
name—only H. J. Mayer makes the 
genuine H. J. Mayer products listed. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Canadian Plant—Windsor, Ont. 








e 


Laboratory Control 


Curing without laboratory control is 
largely guesswork. A_ well-equipped 
laboratory is maintained at Oscar 
Mayer’s to insure uniform and exact 
curing methods in the production of 
Approved Brand S. P. Hams. The 
best means and materials have been 
determined through research and ex- 





5 
5 
3 
9 
3 
2 
1 
6 


ry 


perience. Chemical and bacteriological 


mee we 


oT 


How Do You Test 
Your Salt? 


Make brines of Worcester Salt and any other 
brand. “Note how quickly Worcester dis- 
solves—note the clearness and purity of the 
Worcester brine—taste it and note the real 
salt flavor. We are confident you will find 
Worcester superior. 


It Pays the 
To Use the Best 


control make for certainty. 


Ten Factors that 
SCAR MAYER'S Guarantee Quality 


Good Selection 
Careful Trimming 
Laboratory Control 
Temperature Control 
Perfect Sanitation 

Mild Cure 
Uniformity 


Bow 


Good Binding 
Accurate Grading 
Fine Flavor 


S$... HAMS 


“im cre 


BERSeseSescess 
CRE RRR RRR 


Ed 


ACESTp 
WALT 


Worcester Salt Company 
71-73 Murray Street New York, N. Y. 


Oscar Mayer S. P. Hams may be pur- 
chased in any quantity—by the barrel 

or by the carload. For details, write 
Refineries: 


wena, FT OSCAR MAYER & CO 


Boston, Chicago, ‘eile Sales Columbus, “aates MADISON 
WISCONSIN 


Silver Springs, N. Y. 


Charlotte, N. C., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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. SAUSAGE— COOKED HAM 
SMOKED MEAT — SPECIALTIES 


OMAHA PACKING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 














Sms 
PURE MEAT 6 


Pork a Beef Packers 


Columbus, Ohio 


Schenk Bros., Managers 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th 8t. 


HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


4856 South Halsted Street Chicago 


MARLAND CASING Co. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


dares 4018-4022 SOUTH EMERALD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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OPPENHEIMER CASING C¢ 0] 


Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney s 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 7 





Independent Casing 


Importers Sausage Casings =rets 
1335-1347 West 47th St., Chicago, U. S. A. _ 








SAYER & COMPANY, INC C 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC, | 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 








Ss. Oppenheimer & 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
610-624 Root St., Chicago, Ill. 


466 Washington St., New York City :- 








Phone Gramercy 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of q 


sient ae a a 
Ave. A, cor. “20th St. oe New York, N Le 








rr 


M. J. SALZMAN CO. m. 
FULL LINE 
Importers SAUSAGE CASINGS *ertn J 


619 W. 24th Place, Cable Masalz, 
Chicago, Ill. Bentley Code 








Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. } 
CASING IMPORTERS | 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 


London, E.C.1 
Correspondence Invited 








G. B. FIELD & CO., LTD 
Direct Shippers of Original New Zealand | 
Sheep > ond Lamb SAUSAGE CASINGS GS | 


Keenest quotations 


Cable Address * 
“KRAFTCAS BERM” 











NC | 


NC. 9 


1 

f 

a 

TD. 

| a 

INGS} 
oa” 
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xy S. OPPENHEIMER & CO. ¥ 


CHICAGO SHEEP CASING SELECTING DEPARTMENT 


























Our modern plant affords every 
facility for the accurate 
selection of 


Sheep Casings 
Hog Casings Beef Casings 


S. Oppenheimer & Co. 
610-624 Root St., Chicago, Illinois 
466-470 Washington St., N. ¥. City 


















SAUSAGE CASINGS 
THE strictly selected 


CASING HOUSE 


“The House of Quality” 


P. Wohl, Inc. 


274 Water St., New York City 


Beekman 0548 and 0549 
Importers Exporters 
Branches in all parte of Eurepe 


Benrn. Levie Co.,] 


EW YORE CnicAaco LOnNBOM 
BUENOS AIRES HAMBURG WELLINGTON 







A a i a aa i a a ao an a 


IMPORTING; 
rains 


; SAUSAGE CASINGS 
2 QUALITY STRENGTH SERVICE & 


QNEWYORKNY BOSTON, MASS. 
‘4 276 Fifth Ave, 78-80 North St. BS 


i Ma a oe a 


“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 


Early & Moor, Inc. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Exporters 139 Blackstone St. 
Importers Boston, Mass. 







) 
) 
> 
> 
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| NIAGARA (S.gs) WHITE ROSE | 
' HAMS «BACON PURE LARD 


! JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 


BUF FALO-OMAHA-WICHITA — LIVERPOOL 




















EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Philadelphia S. Scrapple a Specialty 
John J. Felin & Co., Inc.| == 
4142-60 Germantown Ave., Phiadsleko, Pa. Delicatessen 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 





























ccnwensacntarncane 











Bell & McLetchie, 148 Boston, Mass. 


— 

Deliciousl 

Hams and Bacon “cea 

Shippers of Straight and Mixed Car; 
heche—-eab—eenne-eevislens 
REPRESENTATIVES 

H. L. Woodruff, Wg AR —  % H. D. Amis) ate 

= 




















WHITE LILY BRAND HAMS AND BACON] 
““Try ’em—they’re different’’ 
DUNLEVY-FRANKLIN COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. | 














United Dressed Beef Company, 





ws J. Harrington & Company 


CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL, POULTRY 


Packer Hides, Calf Skins, Oleo Oils, Stearine, 
Cracklings, Stock Food, Tallows, Horns and 
Cattle Switches, Pulled Wool and Pickled Skins 

















43RD and 44TH STREETS . ; ' 
: FIRST AVE. and EAST RIVER NEW YORK CITY Telephone Murray 18 Ge 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements .. this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
8 


ertion. 


—. Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, inclu 
‘o 


display. ttance must be sent wi 


signa’ 
order. 


or box number. 





Business Opportunities 


Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 





Dry Rendering Plant 


sale, dry rendering plant in eastern 
Poonayivania. Two-story plant, fully 
equipped: 68 acres, eight-room house, 
large barn, new buildings. Horses, cows, 
chickens. Doing good business. Selling 
on account of other business interests. 
Write William Clausen, 672 E. 24th St., 
Paterson, N. J. 





Packing Plant 


Modern fireproof packing plant in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., recently acquired under mort- 
gage foreclosure, is now for sale. Capac- 
ity 750 hogs, 300 cattle per week. Com- 
plete survey data of animal supply and 
markets available. Price and terms upon 
request. Consolidated Realty Corporation, 
Asheville, N. C 





Sausage Factory 


Here’s your opportunity to buy or rent 
exceptionally fine sausage factory at most 
favorable price for quick action. Roomy, 
sunlight, hollow tile, steel constructed 
building located in best sausage territory 
in southwest. Can easily handle 10,000 
pounds daily, although even 15,000 pounds 
a week will be profitable. Plant 3 years old. 
Only reason for selling is that heirs of 
builder cannot operate. Write M. Rathman, 
§11 Wickes St., San Antonio, Tex. 








Equip. Wanted & for Sale 





Hydraulic Presses 


Wanted, two hydraulic presses. Give 
particulars when replying. W-747, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Trucks for Sale 


For sale, three 4-ton new G.M. 61 Type; 
four 1%-ton Fords, dual wheels; four 
l-ton Fords. All handle meats and sau- 
sage; bodies insulated and equipped for 
solid carbon dioxide. Some of these 
bodies built by Fitz Gibbon & Crisp, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J. Write Chris Schmidt, 4428 
Chene St., Detroit, Mich. 


Sausage Foreman 


Reliable sausage foreman with 27 years’ 
practical experience in manufacturing 
high-grade fresh and summer sausage of 
all kinds and specialty loaves desires 
steady position ,* 4 medium or large plant. 
Good references. W-746, The ational 
FpTesasouees 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Casing Foreman 


Wanted, foreman thoroughly experi- 
enced on sewn casings. Write stating 
experience. Big opportunity. W-748, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausage Specialist 

Are you having trouble with your sau- 
sage turning green or gray? Are you hav- 
ing trouble with your sausage meat not 
getting the proper color in cure? Is your 
Sausage business run down? Is your over- 
head too high? I show immediate results. 
W-711, ‘The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Sausage Foreman 


Wanted, A-1 sausage foreman. One who 
knows how to make all kinds of sausage 
and specialty loaves. State age, experi- 
ence, salary and whether married or not. 
Steady position for the right man. W-743, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Experienced Beef Man 


desires position with going concern. Over 
20 years’ active experience. Can handle 
entire beef department, buying, operation 
and distribution of beef, small stock and 
hides. Especially fitted for western plant. 
Steady, honest and reliable. Excellent 
references. W-749, The National Provis- 
ioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cellar Man 
Wanted, responsible working cellar 
man. Write giving full details of expe- 
rience. W-741, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 





Sausagemaker 
A-1 sausagemaker desires steady posi- 
tion. Can produce uniform quality prod- 
uct, meat loaf, boiled ham and specialties. 
Cut hogs, cure and smoke meat. Guaran- 
tee results. W-744, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, 
Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


























Casing Salesman 


Good territory available for experienced 
man having successful record with volume 
buyers. Application must specify quali- 
fications and selling record. W-725, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, I11. 





District Sales Manager 


Sales supervisor who can sell product 
and lead men wanted by Western packer 
for Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Akron 
territory. Should know this territory 
and be able to meet situations as they 
arise. No “has-beens” need apply. 
Will interview best applicants, based 
on replies. W-736, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

















Have you ordered your new Multiple Binder for your 








1932 copies of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER? 

















SELECTED SAUSAGE 


11t West Monroe Street 





The Cudahy Packing Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Chicago, U. S.A 


CASINGS 








Consclidasnil Mandala Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. 


Boston, Mass. 

















OOD E4r 
or © Tiny 


READY-TO-EAT MEATS 


srt 





- FERRIS HICKORY SMOKED HAM AND BACON. 
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JOHN MORRELL & Col. 


“Since 1827” Packing Plants Alban 


General Offices Ottumwa, Iowa authet 
OTTUMWA, IOWA Si as, Se Sioux Falls, S. D. vere 


Arbog 
Topeka, Kans. Atlan 


— 
Hams, Bacon a Beef, Pol 
a st i Bemis 
Lard, Sausage ae Veal, Mutton oat 


Bran¢ 


Canned Foods Mince Mea\ * 














Brent 











ee, 
<<< 


) 
acres eee eee — —_ Cahn, 
Cain 


The P. Brennan Co., Pork Packers || ®: 


3927-3943 So. Halsted St. Straight and Mixed Cars of cons 
Union Stock Yards Chicago Packing House Products _— 


Cuda 
Cuda 




















ee 


HUNTER East Side Packing Co., East St. Louis, Il. = 


New Lg eng Representatives: Dunl 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston, Mass, D 
Hams Bacon F. O. Rogers, Philadelphia Pe unt 


ere “a 


gE EL 
The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa |} * 


Pork and Beef Packers no 


Fort 


Blackhawk Hams and Bacon Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products Frer 


Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. “5 Sears” Philadelphia |} 
CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York Hais 


Hal; 















































<mcnorme 
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foods of Unmatched Quality 


I eSKAY 


HAMS—BACON 
LARD—SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 


U. S. Yards, CHICAGO The Wm. Schluderberg-T.J. J. KurdleCe 


Price Quality Servi Meat Packers Md. | 
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FRANKFURTS 





C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 





QUALITY PorkProducts That SATISFY 


DECKER’S 





LARD 
DAISIES 
SAUSAGES 




















DEPENDABLE 
FOOD 











as for samples of any of the 
Ham — Iowans Bacoa — 

Vinegar Pickled 

' 

Pigs Feet—Decker’s Braun- 

sch’ —Decker’s Canned 
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Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 
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A.H.MarchPackingCo. Packers || ZKagse wy Rochester Packine 


Ask for the Celebrated Diamond A.H.M. — — Co In ¢ 
Brand—Known Since 1873 , 
Hams, Bacon and Lard BRIDGEPORT, PA. Rochester, N. Y. 
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ALBANY, N.Y. 


























pide adiadT memes THE E. KAHN’S SONS CO. 


Beef and Pork Packers 
MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS “American Beauty” Hams, Bacon, Lard 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF id 9 


i fD ’ 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES Carload Shippers of Dressed Beef, Calves and Lambs 


Send us your inquiries 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. CINCINNATI OHIO 




















. Wilmington Provision Company 
Liberty TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Bell Br and Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple Lambs and Calves 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


HYGRADE Frankturters 


HONEY BRAND __.,,..... 
HAMS—BACON | sessase Speciatia 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Alphabetical Index to Volume 85 


EXPLANATORY.—This gives alphabetically the principal articles and items which have appeared the past six months, 
features which are published regularly from week to week are for obvious reasons not indexed, The 
regular features, weekly reviews, etc., referred to are as follows: 

Chicago Live Stock Review, Chicago Provision Market, Kansas City Live Stock Review, St. Louis Live 
Stock Review, Omaha Live Stock Review, Reviews on Provisions and Lard, Oleo and Neutral Lard, W 


Exports of Provisions, Monthly Exports, 


Weekly and Monthly Meat Imports, Pork Packing in Principal 


of the United States, Packinghouse Notes, Stocks of Provisions in Chicago, Kansas City, South Omaha, Mil. 


waukee, South St. Joseph, New York and Liverpool, 


Market on Hides and Skins, Vegetable Oils and 


and Meal Markets, Tallow and Stearine Markets, Fertilizer Notes, Refrigeration and Frozen Foods, Inte 

Revenue Decisions, U. S. Appraisers’ Decisions, Patents and Trade Marks, New _ Incorporations, Answers tp 
Correspondents, Chicago and New York Markets (covering all packinghouse and allied products), Liverpog| 
Markets, and Market Chart Service, 


EDITORIAL 
A 


Accounts, Reducing Losses in Unprofitable, p. 25, 
August 22. 
Air Conditioning, Profits in, p. 23, July 11. 
4 Ailment Common to Many, p. 31, aly & . 


An Old Law That Still Works, Pp. 
At the Turn of the Year, p. 27, July 18. 


Beef Not So Much in the Picture, Fancy, p 25, 
August 15. 

Bigger Profits from Better Efficiency, p. 25, July 

Brighter Prospect for New Year, p. 23, Nov. 7. 


Cc 


Chain Competition, Getting Rid of, p. 21, Oct. 31. 

Chain Store Tax? Who Pays the, p. 25, Nov. 14. 

Costs and Yields in Hog Cutting, p. 27, Oct. 10. 

Costs, New Uses for Old Ideas to Cut, p. 27, 
August 29. 


Distribution Costs Mean, What High, p. 25, 
a 22. 

Distribution Waste and Business Recovery, Dp. 
183, Oct. 24. 

Does It Pay to Sell Below Cost? p. 25, Sept. 26. 


F 


Food Costs Should Mean Volume, Low, p. 25, 


July 25. 
G 


Get Oe 4 ue on Selling End, 31, Dec. 19. 
Good ng Trucks Build Good: Will, p. 31, 
July  % 


H 


How About This Yellow Peril, p. 23, July 11. 
Hustler Gets the Business These Days, p. 25, 


Sept. 12. 
K 


Keep Your Eye on the Main Point, p. 25, Dec. 12. 


L 


Less Competition for Meat, p. 29, Augu 
Little Losses Should Not Be oneal, iy 183, 


Oct. 24. 
Livestock Supplies Look Plentiful, p. 27, August 29. 


M 


Meat Gonmeuptton, One Thing That Affects, p. 25, 
Au 
Meat Merchandising, Progress in Group, p. 23, 


Oct. 
Must Meat Packing Go on a Domestic Basis? p 
st 1. 


, Augui 
N 


Not Bigger Meat Plants = Better, p. 25, Sept. 26. 
Now Looking Forward Not Backward, p. 31, 
1. 


Nov. 
Obsolete, Even Accounting May be, 27, Sept. 5. 
Outlook | in Hog and Product Markets, Dp. 31, 


P 


Package, Competition A ¥ the, p. 31, Nov. 21. 
= May Study Raw Material, p. 21, 


ee iust Face His Problem, Pork, p. 25, 


Packer Profits Begin Near Home, p. 27, Oct. 10. 
Packers Cut Out atly Red Tape, p. 23, Oct. * 

Pork to be Popularized, Peanut, p. 25, ‘sep 

Price Basis, Doing Business on a, p. 31, Nov. ti. 





Also the Retail Department, giving news of and selling helps for retail butchers and meat dealers, 


Price or Quality Year? Is this a, 21, Oct. 31. 
eng Costs, Should Measure Bificiency, p. 25, 


Profit PF becibilities in New Product, p. 25, Oct. 17. 


R 


Retail Overhead Cost Problem, Solving the, p. 24, 
August 15. 
< and Increased Consumption, p. 21, Dec. 


Ss 


Sete Operation Is Efficient Operation, p. 25, Dec. 


ma. Sells When It is Right, p. 27, ser 
— Money a4 Make Money, p. 31 uly “4; 
Au 


: ugust 
Steak _, Can We Change Consumer, p. 25, 
ul 
Sweep U Up Against Your Own Doorstep, p. 25, 
t 


T 


Trade Practice Code Plan Succeeds, p. 27, Jul 
Truck, Efficient Meat Distribution by, p. 21, Nov. 


28. 
Turning Meat Losses Into Profits, p. 21, Dec. 26. 


V 


Volume, One Way to Maintain, p. 23, Nov. 7. 


W 


We Always Think Ours Is the Worst, p. 25, 
Dec. 5. 


Y 


“a pee" Is It ‘‘Red Streak’ or, p. 26, 
Sep 
You Met, Out What You Put in, p. 21, Oct. 31. 


GENERAL 
A 


Abattoir Growing Competitor for American Meat 
Packer? Is Municipal, p. 19, Se 

Accident Cost by Intelligent Planning, Iowa Pack- 
er Cuts, p. 21, Nov. 14. 

Accident Prevention Making Progress in the Meat 
Packing Industry, p. 21, August 15. 

Accident Record, Packer’s No-, p. August 8. 

Accidents, Preventing, p. 25, t. 

Advertising Aids Dealer, p. 46, my 7% 

Advertising as a Part of Sales Plan, Packer, p. 
19, August 15. 

Advertising as a Remedy, p. 48, August 29. 

Advertising, Cashing in on, p. — Nov. 7. 

Advertising Expense, Budgeting, 20, August 15. 

Advertising Wins Recognition o Quality Meat 

ucts, Persistent, p. 23, Augus 

Agriculture, by Arthur M. Hyde, P. 151, Oct. 24. 

Air, Meat on the Hoof by, p. 22, August 22, 

ae, Marriage of Norman Jacobs, p. 47, 
‘ov. 28. 

—s, Celebrates 50th Anniversary, p. 52, Au- 

t 


American Royal, Meat at, p. 53, Nov. 

Ammonia Condensers, Modern p. 24, Get 81. 

Ainmonia Consolidations, p. 49, Sept. 5 

Ammonia Wastage, p. 26, August 8. 

—“o mong Annual Report of the Bureau of, 
p. 23, Dec. 12. 

Argentine Beef Price, p. 24, July 18. 

Argentine Meat Plant, New, p. 22, Oct. 

Armour Out of Stock Yards, p. 51, July 18. 

Automobiles, by Andre Citroen, p. ‘158, Oct. 24. 


B 


Bacon Bellies in Cooler, Forms, 

Bacon Bellies, Squaring, p. 32, 

Bacon, Blocking, Py . Nov. 28. 

Bacon, Canadian Style, p. 28, Sept. 5. 

Bacon Exports, Polish, hg =. Nov. 14. 

Bacon for Slicing, p. 24, 

Bacon Hangers, Monel Wire. | Dp. 29, Nov. 28. 

Bacon Methods, Dutch, p. 29, 

Bacon Trade gt Value o. iNew Methods, 
Growth of Sliced, 25, Oct. 

Bacon, Where Britain. Buys, D. os. Oct. 17. 

Baltimore Livestock Show, p. 22, Sept. 26. 

Barthe, Death of Antone, p. 47, Dec. 5. 


. 31, Oct. 10. 
ly 4. 








Beechnut Earnings Down, p. 24, July 25, 

Beechnut Packing Earnings, p. 188, Oct. 2 

Beef Cattle Outlook, p. 44, Sept. 12. 

Beef Drippings, Spots . D. 26, ae 

Beef of 1931, First 80, Oct. 

Beef Has Been the Meat “tor. “Royal Feasting Since 
the Earliest Days, p. 15, Dec. 26, 

Beef Situation, World, p. "30, Oct. 10. 

Beef, Tender vs. Tough, Pp. 23, Nov. 28. 

Belt Drive, Short Center, p. 29, Nov. 28, 

— Frank _A., New Armour Vice President 


Bibaders, “a Beef, p. 26, Dec. 12. 
Bleaching Cloth for Beef, rs a, Fs 25. 
hack Passes on, Henry 56, Sept. 19, 

Bohack Sales Higher, p. 26, . 5. 

Bohack Sales Up, BE ec. 

Bohack, Story of enry C., >. 155, Sept. 19, 

Boiler, Operating a Small, D. 

Boilers, Clean, Rane p. 27, Sere 2° 

Lsones, Food Value of. 

Books on the Meat Industry,” - = D3, “Taly 26 

Booth Fisheries Figures, p. 4 

Box Construction, Wooden, p. 1 Dee. ‘> 

Branding Sausage and “‘Ready-To-Serve” Spectal- 
ties,. Marking and, p. 27, Dec. 19. 

Bratwurst Formulas, More, Z -29, Sept. 5. 

Bratwurst, Making p. 25, July 11. 

Brennan Officers Re-elected, 53, Dec. 19, 

Brine Capacity, Finding, p. 6, July 25. 

Brine Pump, Using, p. 25, Nov. 7. 

Brine Sprays in Showcases, p. 35, Nov. 21 

Britain Takes More Bacon, p. 34, 4 

British Packingtown, New, p. * Oct. 3. 

Brode, Death of Frederick W., 

Burnette, Death of C. A., p. Nov. 

 ~ a Pays Tribute to’ Patrick, p 
uly 

Business Can Solve Its Difficulties If the — 
Men Will eo Together, p. 21, Oct. 1 

Business Good on Coast, p. 22, Oct. 

Butter, New York Imitation, p. 42, July 4. 


Cc 


Calfskin Ruling, New, p. 48, Cot. 31. 

Calfskins, Curing, p. 29. July 1 

Calfskins, Tentative Standards for Classes ani 
Grades of Kip and, p. 22, July 25. 

California’s Price Law, Dp. D4, July 25. 

Canadian Branded Beef, Pp. 24, Sept. 12, 

Canadian Coop. Packing, p. 26, July 4. 

Cunadian Meat Valuations, p. 39, Sept. 12. 

Cars Now Loaded, On, p. Nov. 7. 

Cars, Using Privately ‘Owned, E 20, Nov. 7. 

Cash and Carry Pays, p. 1 

Casings Barred, Egyptian, Dp. 41. July 25. 

Casings, Colored Cellulose, p. 33, Noy. 14. 

Casings from Overfed Hogs, p 27, August 1. 

Casings, German, p. 49, gust 29. 

Casings, Grading Sheep. = a8, Oct. 24. 

Casings Imports from Iraq, p. 40, ore 5. 

Casings Imports, German, p. 30, Oct. 

Casings, Market, German, p. 36, July Fos, 

Casings Ruling, Foreign, p. 41, July 11. 

Casings, Salt Burn On, D. rH Oct. 17. 

Cattle, Dollar-A- ovens, 

Cellophane, Wrap E, Bes ~~ 28. 

Chain Bills, New Anti- p. m, p, 23 Dec. 

Chain Expands, Voluntary, p. 20, wee 26. 

Chain, Florida Voluntary, p. 24, Sept, 26. 

Chain’ Idea, Test Voluntary, p. 22. 

Chain Sfore Merger, Big, p. 22, July 11. 

Chain Tax, Alabama, p. 24, July 25. 

Chain Tax Law Statutes, P. 24, August 22. 


Chain Tax, North Carolina, p. 24, Sept. 26. 
Chain Tax Review, Indiana, p. 24, Tale 
Chain ‘Tax Suit, Kentucky, p. 19, Nov. 28. 
Chain Tax, Tenn. Wants, p. 24, July 25. 
Chain Tax Upheld, Another, p. 20, Oct. 31, 
Chain Tax Upheld, Florida, p. 20, Oct. 31 
Chain Tax Valid, Indiana, p. 28, Oct. 17. 
Chain Tax, Want Louisiana, p. 20, Nov. 7. 
Chain Tax, Wisconsin, p. 22, | ¥. 
Chain Warehouse Tax Valid, 30, 
Chains Do Nearly 30 ut Cent Poe Total a tood Bast 
ness, p. 23, Nov. 
Chains “ee ao ‘to Tax Them’ Out of Bust 
chains, Ray Tax ‘New: J 28, 
nains, May Tax New Jersey, p. ; 
“ah _ - Outlets Opened by Ot ae 
uly 
chains Revealed by Surveys of Federal Trate OW 


Chains vs. Independents, p. 28, b. 

Charcoal for Dried Beef, p. 26, Sept. 12, 
Cheese Duties Unchanged, p. 21, July 25. ‘ 
Chemical Section, p. 170, Oct 2A. 

ae a Heads - RR Packing Om. 
uly 4. 
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Carcasses, Pp. 23, Dec. 26. 
Chilling Butchers’ Supply Co., Early Days at 
Plant of, p. 49, J 
Burning the Right, p. 29, Sept. 19. 
Cold Pack Process, New, D. , August 15. 
umbus Packing pivident, p. * 24, August 15. 
Commission Firms, Suspend, p. 53, Dec. 19. 
Competition, Forgetting, p. *. oa e~ 
Compoun Quickly RB in, pe'56, ‘Sept. 19. 
s Quickly, eB D 
—— aed Seeneea "Bite New, p. 47, 
Oct. 17; p._ 51, Oct. ca 
Consumers, Will Educate, p. 29, Oct. 10. 
Containers, Moistureproof, p. ~ Sept. 19. 
Containers Research, Pape 36, Nov. 21. 
Convention eg “instltuie™ ‘of "americas Meat 
ain't Drying Out Wet, p. 31, August 29. 
Cooling Food Cars, Pre-, p. 31, July 25. 
ing Results, "Ketter, P 3, —. — 
Units, Spray, p. ec. 
eention in the Meat Industry a Charles D. 
Carey, P aoe ss Oct. a" Sept. 26. 
ard Facts 5 5 
Corkboredits, Pains Help, p. 48, Nov. 7. 
Corned Beef, Making Good D. , July 4. 
Corned Beef Sausage Is = Newest Builder of 
Meat Volume, p. 20, Oct. 3 
Oost of Living Down 12 P. C., p. 24, Sept. 26. 
“% Why Meat Packer Must Keep ‘Track of His, 
22, gust 1. 
Cation % the Meat Plant, 38, Nov. 7. 
Cotton Meal for Seed, Trade, p. 46, Oct. 10. 
Cotton Oil in Danger? Is, p. 38, August 29. 
Cotton Oil, New Use for, p. 36, Sent. 26. 
Cotton Vil Refining, p. 40, c. &. 
Cotton Seed and Meat Rules, p. 40, Sept. &. 
Cotton Seed, Chemistry of, p. 36, Sept. 26. 
Cotton Seed Cooperation, >}. =. N % 
Cotton Seed Flour, p._42, 19. 
Cotton Seed Freight x..2 >. _ 
Cotton Seed, New Food from, p. ‘42, August 1. 
Cotton Seed, Steel Tanks for, p. 40, August 29. 
Cotton Seed Trading Rules, p. 36, by "2. 
Cox & Gordon, Belz Buys, p. 49, Nov 
Credits, Beef and Products, p. 48, Dec. ba, 
Cuban Cotton Oil Duties, p. 33, Dec. 26. 
Cudahy Buys Cotton, p. 192, Oct. 24. 
Cudahy Cuts Wages, p. 24, Oct. 17. 
Cudahy Dvidend Declared, p. 24, Sent. 26. 
Cudahy Offers Help to South, p. ‘ie 
Cudahy Shows Good Net Profit, p. 
Cure in Concrete and Wood, p. 29, Nov. 28. 
Cured Meats in a Single O ration Reduces Han- 
dling Costs, Soaking and Paha wal p. 25, July 4. 
Curing Fat Backs, p. 33, July 
Curing Frozen Hams, p. "28, Xurast 29. 
Caries Hot Cow Beef, p. 29, August 29. 
Curing Pickle, Making, p. 26, Nov. 14. 
Curing Water, Chlorine in, p. 26. * August 22. 


D 


Damper Regulator Cuts Cost, p. 27, Oct. 17. 
Danish Bacon Prices Drop, p. 30, July 18. 
Danish Pork Competition, p. 30, Nov. 28. 
Danzeisen Plant to Reopen, p. 43, Dec. 26. 
Decker Pays 7 Per Cent, p. 23, Nov. 14. 
Delivery Costs, Cutting, p. 51, Nov. 28. 
Direct Receipts, Packers, p. 46, July 26. 
Display Increases Sales, p. 56, Nov. 21. 

ge Heads Kleen Kup. p. 23, July 18. 
Door Standards, Storage, p. 27, July 11. 
Draft Is Measured, How, Dp. zi. July 25. 
Dried Beef, Making, p. 32, Nov. 21. 
Dry Ice Developments, p. 35, August 1 
Dubuque Packing, Wahlert in, p. "0, uy 11. 
Dutch Bacon, Grading, p. 34, Sept. 


E 


a gd by Dr. Carl S. von Siemens, p. 157, 
Ellerd, nage tad G. Directs Armour Personnel, p. 


Bigincering. and Construction Section, Pp. 166, Oct. 


ee and Experimentation, p. 124, Oct. 24. 
— a Cuts Profits, How Inefficient, p. 19, 


pee 4 Obsolete? When Is Plant, p. 20, July 18. 
ae eg ag a Pays for Itself, Meat Plant, Dp. 


Dec. 
Exnibite ‘Last Call for, p. 26, August 29, 
Exhibits Show the Way to Better Products and 
Greater Profits, p. 174, Ocb. 24. 
Export Trade? Where’s Our, p. 34, July 25. 
Eye Appeal Wins Customers, p. 31, August 29. 


F 


Fan Installation Simplified, p. =m Sept. 12. 
Fat in Hogs, Yellow, p. 26, Dec i 

Fertilizer, Less Meal for, p. 38, * Augu 

=e by Alexander Dana Noyes, “9 158, Oct. 


rie and Accident Prevention, p. 124, — 2A. 
Fire, Protection Against, p. 29, Dec. 
Firor Starts New Meat Firm, p. 54, August 29. 
Fish a- Bold Meat Competitor, Packaging and 
Quick Freezing Make, p. 21, Nov. 7 
Tish, Preserving Fresh, p. 32, August by 
Food Distribution Outlets, p. 24, August 22. 
Doninates Total sage vot Saino ay y ad Add 
Meat Rapidly, p. 27, A 
Food Inspection, Study, p. “ts. ‘Gatinee 3. 
Leads Retail Sales in 5 States as Shown 
_ by Distribution Census, p. 22, zai 18. 
Leads Them All, p. 24, Sept. 19. 
‘ood Losses, Research ms Dp. 30" Scot. 12, 
Food Prices Are Down, 38, August 8. 
Food Sales, New York diy, D. 36. July 18. 
Frankfurt Color, p. 185, 24. 
Frankfurt Sales By “When Public Is Told 
About Their Value, p. 26, August 29. 
S in Favorite Month Featured in Chicago 
Sausage Campaign, p. 23, Augus 
ezer Room Coil, New, p. 31 August 8. 


° Te 


» Jul 
n So. nick p. 33, July 18. 
? ‘is This an Opportunity = Meat Pack- 
ers tv Try Out Quick-, p. 15, 31. 
Freezing Means, What Quick-, p. oe ‘July 1L 
eezing Method, New, p. 24, Cc. 
he | plethods, Quick-, p. 29, Nov. 7; p. 29, 
‘ov. 
Freezing Mushrooms, Start, p. 24, Oct. 31. 
Freezing, Oil Extraction by, p. 32, August 22. 
Freezing, Problems in Fruit, p. 29, Dec. 12. 
Seessier Successful, Prune, p. 35, Dec. 19. 
Freight Rate Advances, Pp. 20, Oct. 31. 
French Meat Import Quotas, p. 30, Dec. 26. 
seg yo et World Tadtees Plead for Peace 
t 1 
Presse Fish in Gagiand, Pp. 29, Dec. 5. 
Frozen Fish in Storage. p. 80, Sept. 26. 
Frozen Food Display Cases, p. fs 5 
Frozen Food Novelties, p. 33, Oct. 10. 
Frozen Food Output, Larger, p. 31, July 25. 
Frozen Food Research, p. - Dec. 26. 
Frozen Food Stores, More, 83, July 18. 
Frozen Food Trade Geoetia, p. 187, Oct. 
Frozen Food Uses, To Study, p. 32, August 22. 
Frozen Foods at Wanamakers, p. 33, August 29. 
Frozen Foods, First “— in Fo men onthe of 
Quick-, p. $2, Sept. 19. 
Frozen Aang in Far by ag p. 35, Nov. 21. 
Foods, Progress in, 
Foods, Shipping, Wy 
Fruit ‘in New Y¥ 
Fruit Order, Big, p. 
Ice Cream, Quick. 
Frozen Meat Duty, Italian, x 31 
Frozen Meat Sales, Quick-, 
Frozen Meats, Packaged, 4 
Frozen Meats, Selling Quick-, 
Frozen Salmon, Quick-, p. 35, N 
ago 2 a Fruits, p. 27, July 11; p. 82, 
ugust 
Sresen, Whale Meat, p. 33, July 18. 
Frosted Food List Grows, p. 31, August 8. 
Frosted Fruit Product, New, p. 30, Sept. 12. 


G 


Gambrel Table Height, p. 27, Sept. 12. 
Game Cuts Meat Sales, p. 3 Nov. 14. 
Gas Masks, Care of, p. 10. 
Gas Separator, Non- ninaamenhae. a 83, Nov. 14. 
General Foods Dividend, p. 26. 
i 34, Taly 25; p. 26, 


Germans Eat More Meat, 23, Dec 
Germans Eat More Pork, . “42, July 18° 
Glazing Hams, p. 22, Nov. ., 

Glue Production, Animal, 37, August 22, 
Glue Production Down, p. Us, Dec. 5. 

Gobel Directors, aye p. 42, 

Gobel Shows Profit, 28, August 1. 
Goose, To Market Canned D. 7 Oct. 31. 
Graded Beef in Canada, p. 44, July 11. 
Grease, Dark Dry-Rendered, p. 32, July 4. 
Guatemalan Import Ruling, p. 23, Dec. 26. 


H 


Ham, Cooking Ryjent. p. 27, August 22, 

Ham Luncheon, ssed, p. 28, July 18. 

Ham Patties, To Make, Pp. 26, Dec. 12. 

Ham Souring, Prevent, p. 24, Oct. 3. 

Ham, —_ Gravity of, p. 27, Sept. 26. 
Hams, To Make Scotch, p. 26, August 8. 
Hardy, Death of Charles §., p. 26, August 1. 
Heller, Death of Alex B., 2. 48, Nov. 14. 
Hide and Skin Exports, p. Oct. 31. 

Hides, Cold Storage of, p. 32 August 15. 

Hog Bristles from Russi a, p. 40, Dec. 26. 
Hee Grading, Value of Standardized, p. 34, Oct. 


Hog Heads, Using, 26, Dec. 12. 

Hog Scraper Res’ mits, p. 26, Sept. 26. 

Hog Shipments, Better Car Refrigeration Helps 
Dressed, p. 21, Oct. 3. 

Hogs in Irish Free State, p. 24, August 15. 

Hogs, May Have Too Many, p. 40, August t 29. 

Hogs, Next Year More, p. 28, Dea. 26. 

Hogs Suggested for All Markets, Standard Classes 
and Grades of Slaughter, p. 19, August 8. 

om Poet. _ in Pork Cuts? What ‘Class of, 
Pp 

— Deetnees, a: Idea for the Trade in Boost- 


iv. 
Holiday Pras Profitable, as 
Hormel Sales Largest | . story, z 2° “Nov. 21. 
Horse Meat Exports, 19. 
Horse Meat, Market’ £5 D. 36, ‘August 22. 


I 


Ice Machine, New, p. 35, Dec. 19. 

Ice to Cool Passengers, p. 30, “Sept. 26. 

Independent Store Gaining, p. 41, Nov. *, 

Inspection, Essays on Meat, p. 29, Sept. 5. 

Inspection Recommendations, Uniform Meat, Dp. 
144, Oct. 24. 

Inspection, St. Louis Meat, 24, Oct. 17. 

In — and Now, Federal Meat, p. 25, 


Teapection, 25 Years of Meat, 22, Oct. 3. 
— How Model Meat Pinnt is, p. 41, Oct. 


i ¢ 
Insulation, Modern Packing Plant, p. 58, Oct. 17. 
Iron, New Uses for Promal, p. 33, Nov. 14. 


J 


Jackson Packing Co. Had a Good Year, p. 22, 
ept. le 3 
Jelke, John Faris, Sr., Death of, p. 36, Dec. 12. 
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Keane, William J., Death of, p. 48, Oct. 31. 
Knowing vs. Guessing, p. 31, August 1. 
Kosher Meats, Ruling on, p. 57, 

Kroger Expands in hicago, p. 19, Nov, 28 
Kroger Food liowships, p. 24, Se 12. 
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Lamb Campaign, New, p. 26, Oct. 10. 

Lamb or Mutton?, p. 25, July 18. 

Lamb Sales Report Direct, p. 46, August 29. 
Lard and Substitute Prices, p. 40, August 22. 
Lard Bleaching, p. 27, 12. 

Competition, Danish, PD. 48, August 15. 
Lard Display Add to Sales, . 58, . 19. 
Lard Firm, Making, p. 34, gust 22. 

Lard Frozen for Export, p. ors ~~ or ae 

Lard Guarantee, Costa Rica, p. 44, 

Lard He Will Find Proftabie, ‘When Meat. Packer 
Learns How to Sell, Ay ig ». 


p. 32, 
Lard in Hot Weather, p. 24, July 11. 
Lard, Kettle Rendered, Pp. 23, oe. 31. 
Lard, Knows All About, Dp. 47, Sept. 12. 
Lard Label, Wants Spanish, p. & hog | 18. 
Lard Markets, German, p. 40, it 29. 
Lard Market in May, German, = es, y-- 18. 
Lard Package, New Export, p. 21, July 18. 
Lard Recipes Reach the Consumer on "parchment 

Inner Wrapping, p. 21, July 18. 
Lard Rules, San Domingo, Pp. "hg, August 22. 
Lard Ruling, Guatemalan, p. 48, Nov. 28. 
Lard Sales, Helping, p. 27, August 15. 
Lard Studies in, p. 118, Oct. 24. 
Lard Trade Slow, Mexican, p. 38, August 15. 
Libby Volume Greater, p. 22, August 22 
Lift Truck, New Type, p. Sept. _ 
Lighting Vacant Stores, p. se. Dec. 
Lipton, Death of Sir ee p. 24, Oct. 10. 
Liver Cheese Sausage 26, Sept. 12. 
Livestock pee ms ineeghter, Apartment Hotel 
for, p. 33, Oct. 17. 





Livestock, Caretaker with, p. 26, 26. 

— ee at Chicago, Eaiatbiiet Dp. 
ec. 

Livestock Industry, Trends in the, p. 111, Oct. 24. 

Livestock Losses in Transit, Suit for, p. 24, Nov. 


14. 

Livestock Market to Its Regional Supply, Out- 
lining Relation of the, : 23, August 15. 

Livestock Policies, Plan, 20. Nov. 28. 

Livestock Product Values Decline Less Than Other 
Farm Yields, p. 24, Dec. 12. 

Livestock Rate anges, p. 44, Nov. 28. 

Livestock Rates Raised, Weste a P. 45, July 25 

Livestock Rates, Western, p. gt ust’ 1. 

Livestock Section, p. 172, Oct. 

Livestock Show, Baltimore, p. 30; Oct. 31. 

Loffier Starts Own Business, p. a Oct. 3. 

Los Angeles Stock Show, p. 49, Dec. 19. 

Low Temperatures, p. 187, Oct. 24, 

Lubricants, Reclaiming, p. 23, Oct. 31. 

Lunch Meat Crumbles, p. 25, Oct. 3. 
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Margarine Bill, Georgia, p. 40, Jul: 

Margarine Bill, Texas Kills, p. 38, iA 5. 
Margarine Bill, Wisconsin, p. 42, Dec. 19. 
Margarine Consumption, Iowa, p. 36, Sept. 12. 
Margarine Decision, Seeks, p. 38, August 29. 
Margarine Industry, German, p. = . & 
Margarine in Newfoundland, p. 

Margarine Law in Court, p. 32, ot. 31. 
= Law Inoperative, Colorado, p. 40, July 


Se Law, Minnesota, p. 40, July 18. 

Margarine Law, No. Carolina, p. 42, Vay 4. 

Margarine Law Repeal, Ask, p. 36, Sept. 12. 

Margarine Sept. 26. 

Margarine Was It, p. 38, — 8. 

Margarine Referendum, So. Dakota, > S , July 4. 

Margarine Rules, Amend, p. 38, July 25 

Margarine Tax Contested, p. 40, aay 18. 

Margarine Tax, Oppose P 3 gust 29. 

Margarine Tax, Stops Wis., p Dp. @, “Oct. 3. 

Margarine Use, World, p. 38, Sept. 

Margarine vs. Butter, p. 32, Bae “98: 

Mayer, Death of Mrs. -» D. 42, Dec. 26. 

Mayonnaise Consistency, Ps 3h t. oo 

Mayonnaise Jar Sizes, oe 8, iy 

Mayonnaise Jars, Standard, p. Sept, 12. 

Mayonnaise Officers, N P. 

McManus Retires, ‘“‘Bob,’’ p. 51, Sept. 19. 

Meat at American Fair, p. 48, August 22. 

Meat at State Fairs, p. 30, Sept. 5. 

Meat Costs, Dressed, p. 184, Oct. 24. 

Meat Exhibits at Fair, p. 26, August 29. 

Meat Extension, To Help in, p. 26, August 15. 

Meat Facts, New, Are Revealed as sults of 
a by Experts, p. 22, August 15. 

Meat Grading, Value of, p. 32, Sept. 12. 

as Sraey Takes World Viewpoint, Pp. 108, 

Oct. 


Meat Inspection ~ the West, Progress Being 
Made Toward Uniform, p. 24, July 18. 

Meat, Learn How to Cut, p. 22, Sept. 19. 

Meat Loaf Trouble, p. 29, Oct. 10. 

Meat on Hoof and on Block, p. 46, Dec. 12. 

Meat on the Radio, Puts, p. 

Meat Packing Leads Nation’s Industries “Products 
Close to Four Billion, p. 19, Oct. 3. 

Meat Parade, Another, p. 81, 

— — Money-Makers or 

t. 


pt. 12. 

Meat Price D , ae Retail, 51, Dec. 

Meat Producer izes Trade Needs, Consumer 
Sees Choice Barge ns, p. 19, 5. 

Meat Quality and ae p. 22, ‘At t 8. 

Meat, Tells Merits of, 24, Dec 

Meat to Hold Its Own Psaatnat Competin Foods 
and False Food Ideas, Helping, p. 15, Nov. 28. 
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os 4 A Please Consumer’s Palate, Study, p. 23, 


Miller & Hart Sales, Heads, 

Minced Ham or Sausage, Pp. 

Mold, How to Overcome, p. 26, 

Morrell Buys Topeka Plant, D3 Sept. ik 
Morrell Pays Dividend, p. 28, 21. 
Mortadella, All Beef, p. a “august a 
Motors, Small Electric, p. 31, 12. 
Motors, Welded Steel Frame, "of DS, Oct. 31. 
Mutton, Curing Legs of, p. August 15. 
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Needs of the Industry by Wm. Whitfield Woods, 
% 2 


. 33, Nov. 21, 
Norske Mutton Leg, p. . Augus' t 8. 
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ket, Cuban, 38, Sept. 5. 
2 Research, ‘p 38, August 8. 
Duties, — ie 36, Bev. 28. 
lling, ng, 4 > 
Oilseed Ieiostre, ‘British, p. 36, Sept. 12. 
Qilseed Production in 1930, p. 38, Sep . 
Oil Statistics, Fat and, p. % 2, 11. 
Oil New nutes Set, a St 5% 
ers 
oe ieee? Now Shipping Packer ot Gets Better 
Results in, p. 29, Nov. 21. 
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nd Design, p. 22, August 22. 
Packaged. Meat & Ready | Sellers Quality 
Good Looks Make, p. ul 
Packages with “Eye Appeal’ Prove "hig Sales Aid 
for Many Products, p. 21, Sept. 19. 
Packaging Design Takes Consumer Preference into 
Account, ee. p. 25, Pn 4 1. 
Pac! ing, To scuss, Pp. Dec. 
ae ag Modification, Oppose, p. 30, Dec. 19. 
Packer a, August, p. 22, Sept. 19. 
Packer aes to His Own Territory, Prhis, p. 19, 
N 
Packer on Business Situation, Western, p. 24, 


te with Hog 2 ee in Exhibits 
gust 29 


ice for Cars, . Dec. 26. 
Packing Plant Grew from Retail Shop “i ‘as 
Century Ago, Modern Meat, p. 21, Sept. 
Packinghouse Practices, p. 125, Oct. 
Packinghouse of 1931, America’s Model, p. 31, 


Oct. 17. 
Paint on Cars, . > 26, Oct. 3. 
Paper Stan s, New Waxed, p. 27, Nov. 14. 
Paraffine a p. 28, duty 18. 2 
Parchment rappers, p. E 
Parchment Inner Wrapping, Lard Recipes ‘Reach 
the Consumer, p. 21, July 
= S Pioneer Passes, William F, Brunner, 


26, Dec. 
pearsall to Can Soup, p. 42, July 18. 
Personnel, A New Plan for Eeovcing, p. 118, 


Oc 
Pipe scale, Removing, p. 27, Fm 8. - 
Pipe Siseoting 5 Tests, p. 26, Oct. & 
Piping Cos: ts, Cutting, p. 17, 7. 
Plant Design, Meat Plant a Forecasts New 
Features in, p. 23, July 25. 
Plant Visitors, p. 42, Oct. 
Pork Ban, France Removes, ?. 42, August 1. 
Pork, Cooking Cured, p. 33, Nov. 21. 
Pork Cutting Room an Examp) le of Making or 
Losing Boca | According to The Method Used, 
p. 19, 12. 
ork for Mitain, Canned, p. 42, gust 1. 
bo Less, British, Pp. a ‘Xt 1, 
Pork Inspection Rule, 1, Sept. 5. 
Pork Markets, World, 


. 22 . 26. 

try, Building Volume on, p 51, Dec. 12. 
Poultry gy BF. 49, ‘~~ os 
Poul ng, 
Poultry Grades, sty - *6, August 29. 
Poultry for Packers, p. August 22. 
Price Cutting, Cut Out, a, eee. 

ee 4, 


Price Shading. Evils ot, 

Prize Idea Awards, p t. 

P. & G. Buys Cuban Firm, Pp. 

P. & G. Plant on Coast, New, . "40. July 25. 
Procter & Gamble Dividend, p. 23, Nov. 14. 
Produce Trade Airs Woes, p. ~ Oct. 10. 


Product, Know Your, p. 29, July 
Provision Trade Rules, New, Pp. 
Pumping 
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Rabbit Sausage, To Sell, p. 57, Deo. 5. 
Radiator Corrosion, Avoid, a oa 19. 


Rail Rate Hearing, p. 47, " 
Menu Boosts Meat, ot. 26. 
ed, p. 55, sy st 29. 
es, COs, p. 29, Nov. 28; p. 31, 


e Shipping, p. 27, July 1 
k Makes f= ra 





Refrigeration, Meat Trade and Transit, p. 27, 
Sept. 19. 


Baiiasetion Safety, p. 25, Nov. 28; p. 29, Dec. 5. 
Refrigeration Topics, Vital, p. 29, Dea 
Refrigerator Cars in Canada, Brine Tank, p. 22, 


Nov. 28. 
Rendering a be —_ ing Class, Modern Methods 
Pp. ct. 
et . 3 Piant, Mexican, p. 31, goes A; 
Rendering Shop Fats, p. 28, Oct. 10. 
Retail Business, Why Accurate Records Are a 
Necessity to Well-Managed, p. 52, August 22. 
Retail Costs Increasing, p. 53, August 29. 
iretail Delivery Cost Records Necessary for Effi- 
cient Store Operation, p. 56, Nov. 21. 
Retail Good Will and Sales, p. 46, Oct. 31. 
— Meat Business, One Factors Are Necessary 
‘or Success in the, 208, Oct. 24. 
neta Meat Shops, ales ml Conditions met Their 
ffect on Operations of, p. 23, pt. 
Retail —— —_— (Viewpoint of the Chain), 


Oct. 
Retail "Wiest Trends (Viewpoint of the Individual 
aler), p. 115, Oct. 24. 

Retail Prices and Volume, p. 52, August 8. 

Retail Salesmen Must Pass Tests Before They 
Can Cut or Sell Meat, p. 54, Dec. 5. 

Retail Store Employment, p. 50, “er 12. 

Retail Trade a 2 50, Dea. 12 

Retail Volume and ts 3 had Meat Price 
Levels, Increasing, p. 56, July 4. 

Retail Wrapping, Better, p. 1 Sept. 

Retailer Builds Cash Business gt $20,000, ‘Monthly 
in vo Years, Western, rs. Sept. 

Retailer Plans to Make .. Store a Tecaniee 
Center, Food, p. 54, July 1 

Retailer, Problems of Meat. ,? os "53,  & 

Retailer Should Know All Al Oiie ‘Gosts When 
Meat Prices Are Down, p. Oe. August L. 

Retailer, Some Modern Merchandising Methods for 
the Up- to-Date Meat, p. 80, Oct. 17. 

Retailer 31/3c an Order, Credit and Delivery Ser- 
vice Costs One, p. 52, Nov. 7. 

Retailers, Helping, Is Constructive Work and 
rg Salesmen to Increase Tonnage, p. 189, 


Retaliee “Resolve, Meat, p. 53, August 15. 

Retailing, Progressive, p. Oct. 10 

Richter ‘i ‘Plans Model Plant, D. 47, Sept. 26. 

Rotary mg p. 31, Oct. 10. 

Rouladen, king, p. 26, Sept. 2. 

Russia, Packing Workers for, p. 48, Oct. 3. 

Russia Retails , Rony Soviet, p. 49, Nov. 

Russia Startles the World with Its Meat and 
Livestock Production Program, -p. 21, Sept. 5. 

Rust Resisting Tin Plate, p. 31, Oct. 10. 
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Safety, Meat Plant, p. 17, Nov. 28. 
Safety Pennants Awards, p. 53, Nov. 28; p. 26, 


26. 
Safeway, No Merger for, p. 24, August 29. 
Salami, Cooked, 32, Dec. 19. 
. 26, August 1 


Pp. 
Salami, rreparing Cooked, 5. 
Salay, Emil, Sausage Man cks Air Trip, p. 20, 
Dp. 169, Oct. 24. 


uly 

Sales” a Advertising Section, 

Sales, But Optimism Creates Confidence and Boosts 
Meat, p. 38, Nov. 21. 

Sales Costs, Budgeting, p. 17, Dec. 26. 

Sales Plans Based on Facts, p 19, August 22. 

— ee ae Dispensing Vsicate. Builds Up, 

u 

Sales Work. Planning, p. 38, Nov. 21. 

Sales Without it Profit, p. 31, Sept. 19. 

Salesman, Back Up the, > ~ ~ August 22. 

Salesmanship, BM, Pp. oa 
lesmen, A Good Creed 7 "31, Sept. 19. 

Salesmen Are Easy to Get Ria of These Days, 
Retailers Say, P. 35, Oct. 3. 

Salesmen, School for Food, p. 24, Oct. 

Salt Concerns Combine, Two, P. 54, Fay "55, 

Saltage Allowance, p. Rag 

Sauerkraut, Making, Pp. 28, 10. 

Saunders Again in Memphis, Be i) 8 sae 7. 

Sausage and Bananas, p. 40, 

Sausage Appetite Picks Up With Warm ag venther 
and Campaign Stimulus, p. 23, July 18. 

Sausage, Black Leona, p. 27, Ames 3: p. 28, 
August 29. 

Sausage Campaign Depends on Cupsantion od Jn 
Trade Interests, Success in a, p. Rey 4 

Sausage Campaign Goes on, p. 52, Jul 

Sausage Campaign Lags Due to Lack of Wholesale 


8. 
Pea Up as More Dealers 
Sausage Campaign og 


22, August 15. 
Sausage Color, Smoked, p. 2. Sept. 19. 
Seusage, ed Beef, p. 27, Nov. 14. 
Sausage Demand Increases, p. 49, August 8. 
Sausage Demand Shows Marked Increase as Cam- 
paign Gets Under Way, p. 26, July 4. 
Sausage Drive, motahiow in, P. 46, Oct. 3. 
Sausage Facts, p. 52, August 15. 
Sausage, Fancy A. &, Pp. p18, Dec. 26. 
Sausage, Fifty Years wi p. 50, July 18. 
Sausage, Good Pork, Ry > 
Sausage, Green Ring n, ee 
Sausage Grinder Plate, -* D. ss + 1, 
usage, Hot Pork for, p. 23, . 26. 
Sausage in Brine, p. 184, 5. 
Sausage Is Next ‘in Line for Featuring in Chicago 
Sausage Campaign, p. a” we 4 — 
Sausage, Keeping Pork, 24, & 
Sausage Knives and Plates, Pp. at “August 29. 
Sausage Makers Outing, p. 565, gust 29. 
Sausage Meats, Curing, p. 4° 3. 
eels, p. 23, aly 18. 


n, p. . 24, 
etailers Boost, p. 51, Sept. 26. 
Sausage Sales Are Better Where Good Merchan- 
dising Methods are ee Pp. rh 4 25. 
Sonsegs, Selling More, p. 52, ly 11; 52, July 
p. 52, August 15; p. 52, pF # 39” 
Sauene Sells, Good, nS ” <4 19. 
rinkage, p. 


Cooperate, p. 22, 
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Sausage Substitute, hoe Dp. 4 aly 25. 


Sausage, Tomato, t 8. 
Sausage, Using the Pihole yy an P. 26. 
Sausage When It is Brought t 
Dealers Willing to Es p. 50, 
Somntqamaier Backs F rught, d, 
Saw, Triple Purpose, 
Schluderberg, Geo. Tenesiah, rs “sit July 18, 
er Oe Trade Practice Group, p. 28, Au. 
gus’ 
Sctapple Formulas, p. 22, Oct. 31. 
Scrapple, Way to Make, p. 33, Nov. 21. 
Seasoning, Sausage, p. 26, Nov. 14. 
Sell More Re? How to, p. 55, Sept. 19. 
“Sell Righi * Looms Up Again as a Trade Issue, 
p. 17, Suly 11. 
Selling Aids, Store, p. 32, Dec. 5. 
Selling at Auction, p. a 2, "Bec." 
Selling Habits, Bad, 
Selling, New Ideas we “p 32 
Shipping, by Dr. Wilhelm } Ry D. is7, Oct. 24, 
Short ng, Color in, p. 27, Sept. 26. 
suertewior Freight Rates, p. 32, Dec. 26. 
Shortening Test, Kreis, p. 29, Sept. 19. 
Simpson, Death- "of Roger B., p. 75, Oct. 17, 
Slaughtering Costs, p 5. 
Slugs, Preventing Water, Pp. 29, Sept. 5. 
Smith Passes on, ‘‘Jack,’’ p. 24, Sept. 12, 
Smoked Butts, Better, p. 26, August 22. 
Smoked Meat, Skippers in, p. 28, Sept. 19. 
Si ehouse, Steam in, p. 33, Nov. 21; p, 29 


Smokehouses, Building, p. 33, Dec. 19. 
Smoking Costs, Cutting, p. 28, Oct. 10. 
~— Meats 5 Sansage, Reducing Unit Cost 


2a. 
smiths with yoo harcoal, p. 21, August 29; p. 28 
Snyder Heads Chamber of Commerce, p. 20, Noy, 
soli CO., To Push Uses of, p. 30, Dec. 12, 


26. 
St. Louis Independent Plans, p. on August 1b. 
Steam Trap, ermostatic, p. 29, “August ub 
Steam Waste, Preventing, p. 27, Oct. 8. 3 
Steel, by Fritz Thyssen, p. 147, Oct. 24. 
Steel Equipment, nar ge Pp. ’31, Dec. 
Stock Chutes, Adjustab! a 26, "Au gust 22, 
Stohrer, Death of Getter p. 49, July 11. 
Stolle Has Diamond Jubilee, p. 19, Nov. 28. 
Store Equipment Helps to sng mes D 
Arrangement of, p. Sept 

Students Obtain Both Study ad Practical 

“—_ 11. 


Sugar People Boost Meat, Dp. 24, Tuly 18. 
Sullivan Packing Co., Hygrade Buys, p. 41, J 


gust 22. 
swift Dividend, Regular, p. 24, Dea. 
Swift Earnings Over Right seins, » 38, 
Swift in New England, > 188, 24. 
Swift Int’! Has Good Year, p. 3° ‘oe 19, 
Swift on Profitable Basis,’ p. 30, Dec. 12, 
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Tallow and Grease Sales, p. 41, Dec. 19. 
Tallow Is Mealy, When, p. 29, August 29. 
Tallow to Harden Lard, p. 29, July 18. 
Tank Sales, Pressed bg p. 33, Nov. 14 
Tanks, Foaming, 2 = Sept. 5. 

Tanners’ Council eeting, p. 48, Oct. 31. 
Temperature Instruments, p. 29, Sept. 26. 
Temperature Regulation, p. 31, Dec, 12, 
Thermometer Accuracy, Pg Oct. 17. 

Trade Practice Group, Mayer’ oats, p. 20, Nov. 


28. 

Trade Practices, p. 128, Oct. 24. 

Trolley Troubles, Solving. p. 29, Sept. 12. 

Truck Body Earns 300 Per on on Extra Cost, 
Light Weight in Packer’s, p. Dec. 5, 

Truck Built on Bus Chassie Simptified One Pack- 
er’s Delivery Problems, p. 21, August 8. 

Truck, New Small, p. 20, Sept. 26. 

Truck’ Radiators, Servicing, p. 25, Oct. 

Truck Time a_ Major + ees in’ Meat Products 
Distribution, Lost, p. 23, Oct. 17. 

Truck Units, Gas Powered, p. 36, Nov. 21, 
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Unemployed, Packer Plan for, p. 36, Nov. 21. 
Unemployment Relief Drive, p. 56, oct, Yio. 
U. 8S. Cold Storage Dividend, Dp. 24, Sept. 26. 
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Veal Calves? What are, p. 30, August 1. 
Vegetable Oils in 1931, p. 38, August 
Vegetable Oils in Russia, Pp. — Nov. 7% 
Veterans Get Recognition, R. E. Yocum, p. 26, 


Vogt in Ne 82, Jnl 

k ew 

Vogt Pork Packing’ Plant, nay, * . 84, Oct. 17. 
Voluntary Chains Merge, p. 24, opt. 26. 
Voluntary Chains in U. S., p. 34, August 15. 
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Washington Passes, L. O., p. 59, August 1. 
Water, Conditioning feed, p. 29, Sept. 26. 
Weasands Blister, Why, p. 30, ead 1. 
Weighing Aid, Closer, p. 27, 31. 
eighing Error rs, Reducing, & Pd 2, —_ 
Welding Plant Fittings, p. 8 
Whale ~~ Going \After, > 40, osiy 2 
Whale Oil Surplus, Large, p. - 
Wholesale Distribution, U. 


. ‘2 “Nov. 21. 
Wilson Sales Favorable, p. 24, August 15. 
ee Celebrates 50th Anniversary, D 
Wood Retires, George E., p. 47, Sept. 26. 





Happy New Year 
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Oh. goes out from our 


door at this holiday season a sincere expression of 


appreciation of the pleasant business velatness with 
you during the past year. 
We take this occasion to extend to the packing 


industry, in behalf of the Allbright-Nell organiza~ 
tion, a hearty wish for a big prosperous New Year. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 SO.WESTERN BLVD 
CHICAGO + ILLINOIS -— 
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